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The Agricultural Reform 


Movement In Alabama 


1850-1860 


By EvizABETH McTYErrE EssLer 


D URING THE DECADE 1850-1860 and the years immediately 
preceding, the chief aim of the majority of the planters of 
Alabama was to produce cotton.’ Because of the availability 
and cheapness of large areas of fertile land in the West, they 
were in general little concerned with improving or preserving 
the fertility of their lands. High prices encouraged them con- 
stantly to plant more and more cotton, and it was common 
knowledge that they could not afford to raise grain or other 
crops while the price of that commodity remained so high.” 
During the 1840's planters had greatly increased their acreage, 
many of the larger land-owners buying up the smaller holdings 
of their neighbors who had already begun to move westward. 
Thus, by 1850 Alabama had risen to first place among the 
cotton-producing states, with an output of 564,429 bales for 
that year alone. A decade later the state’s annual production 
totaled 989,955 bales, an increase of approximately 75% dur- 
ing the ten-year period.’ 

Comparatively few planters, motivated by sincere desires to 


1 This article is a condensation of a Master's degree thesis, written (1948) at 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute under the direction of Professor Weymouth T. Jor- 
dan. 

2 Minnie Clare Boyd, Alabama in the Fifties: a Social Study (New York, 1931), 
p- 31. 

3 Albert B. Moore, History of Alabama (University, 1934), p. 278. 


improve their lands rather than to deplete and leave them, 
remained in Alabama. But through their zeal for experi- 
mental reform, their interest in scientific treatment of the soil, 
their publications and their many agricultural societies the 
state was destined to reap wide harvest. Although their num- 
ber was small, these enlightened farmers were destined to lead 
Alabama into an era of great agricultural growth and de- 
velopment.* 

Many were the reforms upon which these enlightened plant- 
ers focused their attention during the 1850’s. Readers of the 
agricultural journals were urged to practice diversification, to 
change their methods of cultivation, to adopt a system of 
rotation of crops, to raise livestock in order to have manure 
for worn-out fields, and to plant less cotton and raise more of 
their own food. However, the problem of using slave labor in 
such a diversified program was difficult, a fact which greatly 
discouraged many planters from following to any appreciable 
extent the advice given by the advocates of reform.® 

Agricultural publications, societies and fairs, however, 
played important roles in developing an interest in 
reform. Progressive planters learned by experience and a 
close study of agricultural literature; and they spread their 
ideas through the newspapers, farm journals, and every other 
medium at their disposal. A considerable amount of litera- 
ture appeared during the fifteen years prior to the Civil War, 
and this, together with the work of the societies, was largely 
responsible for laying the foundation of a more advanced sys- 
tem of farming. The agricultural press, by 1850, had already 
become very important and its influence was already being 
felt throughout the United States. A large amount of prac- 
tical and useful information on a great variety of subjects was 


4 Boyd., op. cit., p. 26. 
5 Charles S. Davis, The Cotton Kingdom in Alabama (Montgomery, 1939), p. 170. 
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being diffused through these publications which repeatedly 
set before the people the advantages of the application of 
science to farming and the desirability of establishing educa- 
tional institutions in which the scientific theory and practice 
of agriculture should be taught.® 

One of the most difficult tasks faced by the editors of these 
journals was the breaking down of the farmer’s aversion to 
“book farming.” One editor complained that planters would 
“neither take an agricultural paper, read it when given them, 
nor believe in its contents if by chance they hear it read.” 
Many farmers even sneered at the idea of regarding agricul- 
ture as a science. And, of course, numerous “‘dirt-farmers,”’ 
from a purely economic view, felt financially unable to ex- 
periment or to abandon methods that had previously proved 
only fairly satisfactory.’ 

Dr. Noah B. Cloud, of Montgomery, takes first rank among 
ante-bellum Alabamians who advocated a scientific agricul- 
ture. Perhaps his most distinguished service to the state was 
his founding of the American Cotton Planter (Montgomery) 
in 1853, a journal which was later merged with The Soil of 
the South, founded in 1851 (Columbus, Georgia) and after- 
wards known as the American Cotton Planter and Soil of the 
South.2 In this monthly Cloud gave to the planters the knowl- 
edge acquired by close observation and by experimentation 
on his own plantation, “LaPlace,” in Macon County. The 
Auburn (Alabama) Gazette in 1854 declared, ‘““The American 
Cotton Planter is an excellent publication, devoted to im- 
proved plantation economy, manufactures, and mechanic arts 


6 Alfred Charles True, A History of Agricultural Education in the United States, 
1785-1925 (Publication No. 36, United States Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, 1929), p. 29. 

7A. L. Demaree, “The Farm Journals, Their Editors, and Their Public,” Agri- 
cultural History, XV, 187 (October, 1941). 

8 True, op. cit., p. 28. 
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and we are proud to say ranks equal with the best similar pub- 
lications in the country. We heartily recommend the Cotton 
Planter to the public.’”® | 

There were of course periodicals published in other sec 
tions of the country which were also of interest to Alabamians. 
Chief among these were The American Farmer, established 
at Baltimore in 1819, by John S. Skinner, The Farmers’ Reg- 
ister, edited by Edmund Ruffin of Virginia,’® and the South- 
ern Agriculturist, begun in Charleston in 1828.71 These and 
other similar journals contributed much to agricultural edu- 
cation in Alabama between 1850-1860. Many articles ap- 
peared in them stressing the importance of training young 
people in scientific agriculture and of awakening the masses 
to the fact that agriculture was, after all, an art. It was hoped 
that thereby a change of attitude might be brought about, 
chiefly among the working classes. Early in 1860 the Cotton 
Planter contained an article, “Science in Agriculture,” copied 
from The Indiana Farmer, which declared that there were 
two classes of farmers, those who attempted to bring all the 
lights of science to bear upon their calling and those who 
believed that there was no science in their occupation. The 
latter class, the writer added, constituted “the most stupid 
aspect of American society and are civilized only by the in- 
fluence of their more enlightened neighbors.’’?* Another 
writer, signing himself ‘Laborer,’ attempted to arouse an 
interest in agriculture as a-science by suggesting in the Ala- 
bama Journal that the masses should be educated to realize 
that “man was created for active employment and that his 
energies should be exerted in some useful calling, which will 


® Quoted in American Cotton Planter, II, 112 (April, 1854). 

10 Avery O. Craven, “The Agricultural Reformers of the Ante-Bellum South.” 
American Historical Review, XXXIII, 308-309 (January, 1928). 

11 True, op. cit., p. 29. 

12 LV, 26 (January, 1860). 
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result in good to himself and to society; that labor is honor- 
able.” To accomplish this, he continued, industrial publica- 
tions and scientific works on agriculture should be widely 
circulated among the people; agricultural and mechanical 
societies should be established in every county, connected 
with a state society, with yearly exhibitions of products, im- 
provements, and so forth; the state government should lend a 
helping hand, and give encouragement to these societies; ag- 
ricultural and mechanical schools should be established by 
the legislature and supported by the people. If these things 
could be done, the writer believed, the prejudices of the peo- 
ple would soon give way, and a great revolution would take 
place in the common sentiment toward labor. The article 
closed with a suggestion that, since the indebtedness of the 
state would not then permit appropriations sufficient to es- 
tablish seminaries for agriculture, a plan of endowing profes- 
sorships of agriculture at the state university, should be con- 
sidered. Some states had already done this, he declared, and 
the experiments had fully demonstrated the value of agricul- 
tural chemistry.”* 

That such suggestions were influential is borne out by the 
fact that in his message to the Alabama state legislature, No- 
vember 12, 1851, Governor Henry W. Collier recommended 
the establishment at the University of a “professorship of 
Geology and Agriculture.” On February 3, 1854, an act was 
approved by the General Assembly authorizing the governor 
to appoint as soon as possible a state geologist who was to 
make a complete and thorough geological survey of the state 
so as to determine accurately the quality and characteristics of 
its soil and their adaptation to agricultural purposes.”* 


13 October 18, 1851. 
14 Acts of the Fourth Biennial Session of the General Assembly of Alabama, 1853- 


1854 (Montgomery, 1854), p. 41. 
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During the last few years before the Civil War a movement 
was begun for the establishment of an agricultural college in 
Alabama. In May, 1858, Cloud began a series of articles on 
this subject. He and others associated with him in agricultural 
improvement wished, first, to see an agricultural bureau e€s- 
tablished by the legislature. He expressed the hope that the 
Alabama State Agricultural Society, which had been estab- 
lished in 1855, would press the importance of the matter. 
Such a bureau, Cloud believed, would be the necessary 
connecting link between the state government and an agri- 
cultural college. His supporters advocated having the college 
and experimental plantation located in the vicinity of the 
capital to which there was comparatively easy access from all 
parts of the state.” 

A bill had passed the United States House of Representa- 
tives appropriating 6,000,000 acres of public lands for the 
benefit of agricultural and mechanical colleges. Cloud felt 
that if this bill became a law, the establishment of an agricul- 
tural college and experimental plantation for each of the 
planting states would be assured. He considered the measure 
as one of the greatest importance to every planter in the 
country,’® and was astonished when most representatives of 
the cotton states voted against the bill. In the House only 
two members from the South voted for the bill and they were 
from Georgia. 

The bill passed the House and was pending in the Senate. 
It provided that the land apportionment of each state was to 
consist of 20,000 acres to each senator and representative in 
Congress. Alabama’s portion was to be 180,000 acres, interest 
only, to be used except so much, not exceeding 10% of the 
amount, to purchase the experimental farm or plantation on 


15 Cotton Planter and Soil of the South, II, 156 (May, 1858). 
16 [bid., II, 202 (July, 1858). 
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which the college was to be placed. The necessary college 
buildings were to be put up by the state. Thus was to be 
provided an institution which would offer courses at the time 
taught in the best state universities, and in addition, practical 
scientific agriculture and mechanics.7 This bill passed the 
House and the Senate, only to be met with a presidential 
veto. Cloud saw in the veto ‘“‘a discrimination against the 
brawny arm and honest heart of the agricultural man who has 
as strong claims on the benevolence of the government to 
foster educational facilities for the advancement of his pro- 
fession as may be claimed by other professions.’”8 

Of equal importance during this decade of diffusion of ag- 
ricultural knowledge were the agricultural societies and fairs. 
Need for the former, in which knowledge could be pooled, 
had been felt as early as the 1820’s. Several agricultural meet- 
ings and conventions had been held during the first decade of 
Alabama’s statehood. Many years before the formal organ- 
ization of the first State Agricultural Society, the advisability 
of public patronage of agriculture had been brought to the 
attention of the state legislature. In his message of November 
21, 1826, Governor John Murphy had discussed the subject 
fully and suggested that committees be appointed to recom- 
mend the formation of agricultural societies in the several 
counties or larger sub-divisions of the state.‘ Notwithstand- 
ing the governor’s suggestion, local societies did not appear 
in the state until the late forties and a state-wide organization 
was not undertaken until 1855. The movement which had 
begun so eagerly in the 1820’s collapsed within a decade, 
doubtless as a result of higher cotton prices. Later it rose again, 
however, and continued to gather momentum until 1861, al- 


17Ibid., III, 10 (January, 1859). 

18 Ibid., III, 168 (May, 1859). 

19 Thomas M. Owen, History of Alabama and Dictionary of Alabama Biography, 
I, 566 (Chicago, 1921). 
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though the 1850’s constituted a period of general prosperity. 
Agricultural societies and fairs, through which leaders made 
themselves felt, flourished especially during the ten years be- 
fore the Civil War. Since Alabama’s whole social structure 
was based on farming, the fairs were brilliant social as well as 
agricultural occasions.” 

Between 1845 and 1855 numerous county agricultural so- 
cieties were organized. About 1850, local societies, intended 
primarily to promote the holding of neighborhood and county 
fairs, were organized in various sections of the state. Cloud, 
who, as has been mentioned, played a very important part in 
the movement for agricultural reform in Alabama, urged 
planters in all sections of Alabama to organize county and 
neighborhood agricultural societies, if they wished to learn 
from others the valuable lesson of improvement based on ex- 
perience. Several societies, established upon his suggestions, 
became the forerunners of the State Agricultural Society, 
organized at Montgomery January 10, 1855. After this date 
all county associations were affiliated with the state organiza- 
tion.” Important among these local and county organizations 
were the Chennenuggee Horticultural Society of Macon 
County, founded between 1845-1850, the Mobile Agricul- 
tural, Horticultural, and Floricultural Society, the Autauga 
Agricultural and Horticultural Society of West Alabama, and 
the North Alabama Agricultural and Mechanics Association, 
all chartered in the late 1850’s. These societies performed a 
great service in spreading new ideas, in creating an atmos- 
phere of social unity, and in introducing better methods of 
farming, new types of stock, grain, and fruit, and in promoting 
the use of farm machinery. Despite the apparent success of 
the local and county societies, many of the smaller ones grad- 


20 Boyd, op. cit., p. 26. 
21 Moore, op. cit., p. 281. 
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ually fell into obscurity, due partly to lack of interest of the 
farmers after their first enthusiasm had faded. However, a few 
of these organizations grew and prospered, and later worked 
in close codperation with the state organization.” 

Three years before the creation of the State Agricultural 
Society, interest had been aroused in Alabama through the 
activities of the Agricultural Association of the Slaveholding 
States, tentatively organized at Macon, Georgia, in October, 
1852. This preliminary gathering had been attended by dele- 
gates from seven or eight of the planting states whose interests 
lay in both political and agricultural fields. Cloud, Dr. N. 
B. Powell, Bolling Hall, George W. Hails, Elbert A. Holt, 
R. J. Glenn, Dr. William H. Rives, Peter Ware, Joseph L. 
Moultrie, Amos Travis, Dr. H. L. Pierce, William O. Ormsby, 
Mr. Pollard, Mr. Griswold, and William H. Chambers had 
represented Alabama, the last-named having been elected Sec- 
retary. The first Monday of May, 1853, was recommended as 
the day when representatives should meet in Montgomery, 
Alabama, for the purpose of forming the permanent associa- 
tion,”* and people of Alabama through the American Cotton 
Planter and the newspapers, were urged to attend the conven- 
tion and support the enterprise. 

Delegates from six of the states assembled in Montgomery 
at the agreed time, and formed the permanent association, the 
chief aims of which were to “improve agriculture in Alabama, 
to develop the resources and unite and combine the energies 
of the slaveholding states so as to increase their wealth, power, 
and dignity as members of this Confederacy.’** No local 
branches of this general organization seem to have been insti- 
tuted, but the state had a fairly large representation in the 


22 Lewis C. Gray, History of Agriculture in the Southern United States to 1860, II, 
785 (Washington, 1933). 
23 American Cotton Planter, 1, 81 (March, 1853). 
24 Owen, op. cit., I, p. 566. 
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membership of the association. Although the purposes of this 
body were primarily agricultural, it later became an important 
part of a larger movement for the consolidation of southern 
economic interests. 

About two years after the Association actively began its 
work, sufficient interest had been aroused in Alabama to 
bring about the creation of the Alabama State Agricultural 
Society, which was organized January 10, 1855. Its announced 
purpose was simply “improving the condition of agriculture, 
horticulture, mechanic and domestic arts and manufacturers 
in the state.’”*° It was among the first of such societies in the 
South. At the organizational meeting the following officers 
were elected: Colonel Isaac Croom, President; Dr. Noah B. 
Cloud, Secretary; Colonel C. T. Pollard, Treasurer; William 
H. Rives, Chairman. 

Shortly after the organization of the Society was perfected, 
application was made to the state legislature for a charter. 
This was granted February 14, 1856. At the time, the legis- 
lature also adopted resolutions for the appropriation of the 
sum of $5,000, to be paid to the Society in two equal install- 
ments of $2,500 each, for the purpose of carrying out the ob- 
jects for which the Society had been established and for aiding 
“in the development of the Agricultural, Horticultural, Me- 
chanic and Domestic Arts and manufacturers of the State of 
Alabama.”’”6 

The first state fair, sponsored by the Society, was held in 
Montgomery in October, 1855. Early in the summer an elab- 
orate list of premiums for field crops, livestock, horticultural 
products, manufactured articles, domestic manufactures, 
needle, shell and fancy work, poultry, and so on, was pub- 


25 Montgomery Alabama Journal, January 11, 1855. 
26 Acts of the Fifth Biennial Session of the General Assembly of Alabama, 1855- 
1856 (Montgomery, 1856), p. 342. 
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lished. Keen competition for prizes offered evidences of an 
unusually active interest in the plan. During the fair the 
twenty-one members of the Society held their first annual 
meeting. A year later, a second meeting was called, officers 
re-elected and plans laid for increasing the usefulness of the 
Society. One provision called for the election of a vice-presi- 
dent in each county of the state. The organization continued 
its exhibitions from year to year, with evident improvement 
in every department of farm life. The sixth and last meeting 
was held in the fall of 1860, but the work of the Society was 
interrupted by the outbreak of the Civil War. After the war 
the Society was not revived. 

It is almost impossible to enumerate the many benefits 
which farmers and planters derived from the fairs held in 
Alabama during the 1850’s. Since farmers were often not a 
migratory people, improvements which occurred in one town- 
ship or county may have remained generally unknown in 
even adjoining counties. Agricultural fairs and the press 
helped remedy this situation. By visiting fairs, farmers were 
brought in contact with other farmers, given opportunities to 
learn of new facts and ideas, and, as improved specimens of 
crops and stock were exhibited, to return home stimulated to 
surpass the neighbors. 

One of the most marked and tangible results of the socie- 
ties was in the invention of new agricultural implements and 
the improvement of old ones. New mowing machines, reap- 
ers, threshers, separators, and other implements soon became 
available on the markets. In the 1850’s, for example, there 
was considerable progress in the adoption of improved farm 
implements, urged no doubt by increasing cost of slave labor. 
Progress was greatest, of course, on the large plantations 
where the owners and managers read agricultural literature 
or traveled widely. On the other hand, the great majority of 
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small farmers and many of the middleclass planters were very 
slow to adopt improved implements.” 

In 1826 there had been but a few small gin factories in the 
South. By 1860 Alabama was the leading state in the Union 
in the manufacturing of gins, the total output for that year 
being valued at $434,805.78 Other cotton gins (in addition to 
the famous Daniel Pratt mill on Autauga Creek) which at- 
tracted attention of the planters in the 1850’s were the Taylor 
Cotton Gin, declared by some to be superior to Pratt’s, the gin 
developed by John DuBois of Greensboro, and the H. H. 
Fultz gin, invented by a lawyer and planter of Holmes Coun- 
ty, Mississippi. At least one writer regarded this machine as 
the most important advancement for planters since the in- 
vention of Whitney’s cotton gin.” 

Another invention important to Alabama cotton planters 
was the so-called “‘stalk-cutter’” for cleaning cotton and corn 
fields, invented by E. W. Perry of Colorado County, Texas. 
It had proved valuable to Texas planters and was highly rec- 
ommended to those of Alabama. It was claimed that the 
machine could clear from seven to ten acres per day, the 
average work of ten hands, and at the same time leave the 
ground in excellent condition. Mention was made in the 
April, 1858, issue of the Cotton Planter of a planting machine 
perfected by James M. Steward of Mitchellsville, ‘Tennessee. 
This machine opened the drill, dropped the seed, and covered 
it neatly and more regularly than could possibly be done by 
hand. The writer stated that it had been used by several plant- 
ers in planting their cotton crops and all of them had been 
delighted with its operation. 

Of great importance to the planters and farmers was the 


27 Gray, op. cit., II, 794. 

28 Moore, op. cit., p. 284. 

29 American Cotton Planter, III, 152 (May, 1855). 
30 Jbid., III, 78 (March, 1855). 
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improved machine for threshing grain. A writer for the 
Cotton Planter (who signed his letter “A Farmer”) wrote 
from Tuscaloosa in September, 1855, describing the advan- 
tages of a simple machine which he had seen in operation. 
He claimed that this thresher operated with more speed and 
cleaner than the common thresher. Editor Cloud asked that 
one of these be sent to the state fair at Montgomery, promis- 
ing to purchase it after the exhibition.** It was predicted that 
with the availability of better means of threshing, farmers 
would plant more grain. The following January a writer from 
Talladega, commenting on the windingblade machine de- 
scribed by ‘Farmer’ from Tuscaloosa, stated that this ma- 
chine had been in use in the section about Talladega but was 
then being supplanted by the Spyke Cylinder machine. 

Of equal importance to the farmers and planters of Ala- 
bama were the improvements made on plows. The February, 
1855, issue of the Cotton Planter contained an illustration of 
Foreman’s Patent Iron Plow which combined, complete in 
one instrument, a turn plow, a sweep, a scraper, a scooter, a 
shovel, a sub-soiler, and a cotton opener—all adjustable to the 
one indestructible, comparatively light iron stock. Premiums 
had been earlier awarded to exhibitors of this plow by agri- 
cultural societies at Augusta, Columbus, and Atlanta. In 1858, 
A. J. Orr, of Thomasville, Georgia, after a visit to the near-by 
J. F. Magruder farm, wrote commenting on the “Double- 
acting Circle Adjusting Plow, invented by Magruder and 
patented October 11, 1857.23 He declared this plow to be the 
most noteworthy implement in use on the farm and he be- 
lieved that it was destined to work a revolution in agriculture 
“scarcely, if at all, inferior to that wrought by the invention of 
the cotton gin.” 

31 [bid., II, 282 (September, 1855). 


32 Ibid., IV, 29 (January, 1856). 
83 Cotton Planter and Soil of the South, I, 211 (July, 1858). 
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Attention was called through the Cotton Planter in the late 
fifties to the use of the Joseph W. Fawkes Steam Plow, which 
had won for its inventor a first prize of $3,000 at the Illinois 
State Agricultural Society.** Another, the Texas Steam Plow, 
was designed to plow the land, sow the seed, roll and harrow 
at one operation. The inventor was confident that he could 
work ten to thirty-two acres per day, depending upon the 
character of the soil and depth at which it was to be worked. 
One writer was of the opinion that the inventor of the Texas 
Steam Plow had overcome the great difficulties in the inven- 
tions of Fawkes and others.*° 

It was during the latter part of this decade that iron bands 
or hoops for cotton bales came into use. At first the difficulty 
of adjusting the ends of the bands so as to render them secure 
kept them out of use. However, this difficulty was overcome 
by a device, created by Dr. McComb of Memphis, Tennessee, 
which made it possible for the hoops to be applied by two 
hands in half the time required by four hands in putting on 
ropes.*® 

The Montgomery Advertiser and State Gazette, November 
10, 1858, carried a list of new machines which were on exhibi- 
tion at the state fair in Montgomery, demonstrating beyond 
question that ante-bellum Alabamians were greatly interested 
in improved farm machinery. Just how widely such ma- 
chines were employed, however, is impossible to determine. 

Diversification of crops was one of the most important 
problems in the minds of those progressive-minded ante-bel- 
lum Alabama agriculturists who made themselves heard 
through societies, fairs, and publications. The goal at which 
many of them aimed appears to have been to make the planta- 


34 [bid., IV, 13-14 (January, 1860). 
36 Quoted in ibid., IV, 506 (November, 1860) from the New Orleans Picayune. 
86 Cotton Planter and Soil of the South, II, 210 (July, 1858). 
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tion or farm more self-sustaining by virtue of diversification. 
It was generally believed that grain production should at least 
be sufficient for home use. Many writers urged that cotton 
production be curtailed and in its place corn, potatoes, wheat, 
oats, rye, mules, hogs, and cattle be substituted.*” Along with 
experimentation in crops went an increasing interest in stock 
growing. (During the 1850’s intelligent agriculturists were 
fully aware of the need of providing for the renovation of soils 
exhausted by long continued planting of cotton.) They agreed 
that the culture of grasses and the raising of stock was nature’s 
best method of revitalizing fields. Stock could be grown at a 
very cheap rate upon a large part of the exhausted cotton 
lands. Large sums then being paid by planters for mules and 
for hogs to feed his hands would be saved, and, while getting 
these at a cheaper rate, he would simultaneously greatly in- 
crease the value of his lands.** 

Closely allied with diversification and raising of live-stock 
was the problem of crop-rotation. The practice had long been 
known and recommended to farmers by agriculturists, not 
only as a preventive against insects that prey on the different 
kinds of products of the soil, but also as a system for improving 
their lands and increasing the production of crops. Among 
other papers, the Huntsville (Alabama) Southern Advocate, 
April 8, 1858, advocated the many advantages of rotation. 
One of the most interesting programs of rotation carried out 
during the decade was that adopted by Cloud on his planta- 
tion at LaPlace. In describing the system, he claimed that it 
had given entire satisfaction. Apparently, he was not gov- 
erned so much by the largest amount of cotton that might be 
grown on his plantation, but by a plan “best and surest cal- 
culated to feed and clothe those who operated the plantation, 


37 Davis, op. cit., p. 175. 
88 Huntsville Southern Advocate, September 21, 1859. 
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to supply all the stock necessary for its various uses, to im- 
prove each year and protect the fertility of the land, and to 
leave the proceeds of a fair cotton crop as the clear profits of 
the plantation at the end of each year.” He was also inter- 
ested in devising a system of economy which, in addition to 
awarding the labor of the planter, would at the same time 
make poor land rich and rich land better.® 

Although many planters and farmers paid little attention to 
diversification or rotation and thus blindly continued to use 
the same wasteful methods, the efforts of the few progressive 
planters and writers of the 1850’s were not completely in vain. 
Results of their efforts were evident in many instances, es- 
pecially in the displays of the varied agricultural products at 
the annual fairs held in Montgomery. The United States 
Commission on Patents (1858) was furnished the following 
report with reference to Alabama, stating that certain im- 
provements were due largeiy to the work of the Alabama State 
Agricultural Society: “Stock is . . . better, horses, mules, milch 
cows and superior breeds of swine. We are giving much at- 
tention to diversifying our crops, combining to a proper ex- 
tent, farming, grazing, and stock purposes, with planting. An 
evident and large increase has been exhibited in all agricul- 
tural products for the last few years.’’*° 

Another important benefit resulting from the societies was 
the improvement of lands by fertilizing, horizontal plowing, 
and drainage. Some agriculturists proposed to improve land 
by letting it rest occasionally, or by hauling in mold or fertile 
topsoils; but improvement by the application of manures, 
composts, and fertilizers was more commonly advocated. 
There was also much talk about restoring soils by planting 
and turning under legumes and grasses, by using lime, ashes 

39 American Cotton Planter, I, 340-373 (November, 1854). 


40 United States Patent Office. Report of the Commissioner of Patents for the 
year 1858. Agriculture (Washington, 1859), p. 92. 
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and native phosphate of lime, and by deep plowing and sub- 
soiling.** Some early experiments were made with Peruvian 
guano in the 1840’s. Within a few years the use of artificial 
fertilizer was gradually extended, notwithstanding its high 
cost. Cloud was a pioneer in this movement, and he also 
recommended highly the use of cotton seed as a fertilizer. 
Soil improvement, as practiced in Alabama during the late 
ante-bellum period, may be classified under either the chemi- 
cal or mechanical method. The former included fertilizing, by 
both commercial and natural fertilizers, planting of legumes, 
and marling; whereas the latter consisted of deep and hori- 
zontal plowing, sub-soiling, and thorough drainage.*? 

The importance of deep plowing in the improvement of 
land was stressed by a writer for the Alabama Tribune, who 
stated that he had observed that the soil was not generally 
plowed to a great depth—three, four, or five inches usually 
being the maximum depth of exhaustion. It was very often 
the case, he added, that persons exhausted the land and were 
then compelled to migrate. The successor, seeing the system 
of tillage that had been used, instead of adopting a system of 
shallow plowing, went down even deeper and turned up an 
altogether new soil. It was very likely that in this new soil 
were found accumulated the materials which the other soil 
once contained, he added.** 

Of interest also were hill-side drainage and horizontal 
plowing, although there was a great diversity of opinion re- 
garding the practices. The only general rule that could be 
laid down in regard to ditching was that the ditches should 
be close enough together to prevent washing. “N. T. Sorsby, 
M. D. of Alabama,”’ stated that he had been unable even after 
careful research of all agricultural works to ascertain the ori- 


41 Moore, op. cit., p. 231. 


42 January 15, 1851. 
43 December 15, 1851. 
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gin of horizontal plowing or hillside draining. He added, 
however, that Thomas Jefferson, a close observer of improve- 
ments in agriculture, had thrown some light on the subject in 
a letter dated March 6, 1816. ‘“‘My son-in-law, Colonel Thom- 
as M. Randolph,” Jefferson had written, “‘is, perhaps the best 
farmer in the state; and by the introduction of the horizontal 
method of plowing, instead of straight furrows, has really 
saved this hilly country. It was running off in the valleys 
with every rain, but by this process we scarcely lose an inch of 
soil.” Sorsby’s step-father, a “Major E.D.W.,” had pioneered 
with the system in Alabama, Sorsby believed. In 1834 he had 
had 1,000 acres under cultivation, and had preserved the 
fertility, retained the soil, and improved his lands, aided by a 
proper application of manures. All this had been accom- 
plished under a severe course of cropping. It was believed 
that without this system all the manure he could have made 
would not have preserved the fertility of half of the land for 
five years. The Major would as soon have abandoned plant- 
ing as to abandon the horizontal system of culture, declared 
Sorsby, who credited his step-father with “gratitude which 
could never be repaid.’’** 

In the late fall of 1859 Cloud published a letter he had 
received from R. R. Pickering, Dayton, Alabama, requesting 
information about a good horizontalizer.** The content of 
this letter showed how important horizontalizing had become. 
This typical inquiry and the many other farm interests and 
activities of Pickering and his contemporaries show that a 
very active agricultural reform movement existed in Alabama 
during the 1850's. 


44 American Cotton Planter and Soil of the South, II, 112-113 (April, 1859.) 
45 Ibid., III, 374 (December, 1859). 
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Some Pioneer Alabama Historians 
II. WALTER L. FLEMING 


BY WENDELL H. STEPHENSON 


PRS TRANSITION from George Petrie to Walter Lynwood 
Fleming in a study of Alabama historiography involves the 
familiar pattern of teacher-student relationship. It should be 
noted, however, that there was no great disparity in the ages 
of the two men. Fleming was Petrie’s junior by only eight 
years and the professor of history at Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute was still in his twenties when the graduate of Brun- 
didge Academy enrolled at Auburn. Petrie’s doctorate at 
the Hopkins, his knowledge of Latin, French, and German, 
his enthusiasm for history, and his philosophy of the learning 
process inspired in the youthful farm boy a wholesome confi- 
dence in his mentor. 

Measured in terms of courses in history, Fleming’s training 
at Alabama Polytechnic Institute seems meager indeed. His 
work with Petrie, undergraduate and graduate, consisted of 
one year in English history and two in American. Apparently 
he had mastered fundamentals of the subject before he en- 
tered college, for he passed examinations in the freshman and 
sophomore courses upon enrolling.*® Except for research 
papers, history students at Auburn devoted little time to 
highly specialized and narrow segments of knowledge, but the 
professor’s constant insistence upon the use of original mate- 


30 Walter L. Fleming to Herbert B. Adams, April 13, 1900, in Herbert Baxter 
Adams Papers (Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore). 
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rials promoted depth of learning and independent thinking. 
Whatever the quantity or quality of training, Fleming at- 
tained the B. S. degree in 1896 and the M. S. degree a year 
later. From 1896 to 1900 he served variously as instructor in 
English and history, as assistant librarian,* and as second 
lieutenant and quartermaster during the Spanish-American 
War. These years were fruitful in expanding his knowledge 
through affluent reading. When, in 1900, he applied for ad- 
mission to eastern graduate schools, he had read more than 
one hundred and fifty volumes of history and biography. 
Thirty-seven of them treated the South or southern leaders; 
the others represented a wide range of interests and many 
countries.*? His research in this period soon materialized in a 
paper, entitled ““The Buford Expedition to Kansas,’ which 
appeared in the American Historical Review, and later in ex- 
panded form in the Transactions of the Alabama Historical 
Society.** 

If Fleming aspired to follow in Petrie’s footsteps, it seemed 
natural that he should go to the Johns Hopkins University 
for graduate work under the direction of Herbert B. Adams. 
His application for a fellowship there was supported by 
Petrie’s strong endorsement of ‘“‘one of our crack men,’’ by the 
Buford manuscript, and by the list of history books he had 
read.** Perhaps it was fortunate that the fellowship did not 
materialize, for Adams was in poor health and died the next 
year. From 1900 forward southern historical scholars were 


31 “During the past session here I have endeavored to collect works on Alabama 
History for the library, and have had fair success . . . . We now have the standard 
works on Alabama and Southern History and expect to collect special works as 
our funds permit. You will remember that ten years ago all our old books were 
destroyed by fire.” Fleming to Thomas M. Owen, July 16, 1900, in Thomas M. 
Owen Papers (Alabama Department of Archives and History, Montgomery). 

32 George Petrie to Adams, April 21, 1900, and enclosure, in Adams Papers. 

33 Vi, 38-48 (October, 1900); Transactions of the Alabama Historical Society, 
1899-1903, IV, 167-192 (Montgomery, 1904). 

84 Petrie to Adams, April 21, 1900, in Adams Papers. 
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attracted to Columbia University, as they had been to the 
Hopkins during the last decade or so. As late as July, 1900, 
Fleming seemed committed to Harvard University,®® but in 
the fall of the year he entered Columbia to work with another 
great teacher, William A. Dunning, whose impartial treat- 
ment of the war and Reconstruction periods ingratiated him 
with a growing southern clientele. 

The southern scholar who goes north to school has more 
difficulty in adjusting himself to the climate than to the 
people.*° Within a few months Fleming came to appreciate 
most of his new acquaintances at Columbia, but more than a 
year after transferring to New York City he wrote Owen: “If 
I ever live to get out of Yankeedom I'll nev[er] come back. 
The weather is so fearful.’’*” But the weather did not impede 
his quest for the doctorate. The roster of professors with 
whom he took courses is a roll call of some of the ablest schol- 
ars in America. He studied economics with Edwin R. A. Selig- 
man, sociology with Frank H. Giddings, and political science 
with John Bassett Moore and John W. Burgess. In history he 
took work with Dunning, Herbert L. Osgood, William M. 
Sloane, and James Harvey Robinson.* 

That Fleming was liberally educated as a result of study 
with these scholars cannot be doubted; his dissertation, The 
Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, is ample evidence 
of broad education and clear perspective. It was Fleming’s 


35 “Next session Mr. W. O. Scroggs will fill my place temporarily [as assistant 
librarian] during my absence at Harvard.” Fleming to Owen, July 16, September 
5, 1900. 

36 “At the University I intend to put my work on Southern history expecially. 
It has been so neglected that there is much work for some one to do.” Fleming to. 
Owen, September 5, 1900. 

37 Fleming to Owen, December 22, 1901. 

38 William C. Binkley, “The Contribution of Walter Lynwood Fleming to South- 
ern Scholarship,” Journal of Southern History, V, 145 (May, 1939). 
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intention when he began the study to limit his investigation 
to the Reconstruction era of Alabama history. He soon de- 
cided that it would be necessary to consider the war period 
also, for an understanding of the state’s internal problems in 
wartime was requisite to an appreciation of the course of 
restoration, and these in turn required a foundation in ante- 
bellum history. The study represented five or six times as 
much work as many of the dissertations accepted at the Hop- 
kins before 1900. It was a new departure in another respect: 
social and economic history had received meager attention by 
Fleming’s predecessors and most of his contemporaries, yet 
almost one half of his 800-page volume is devoted to so- 
cial, industrial, religious, and educational history. Primarily a 
study of the local scene, the work does not ignore the national 
picture, however. 

Fleming has already been the subject of two scholarly stud- 
ies, and it is not the purpose of this paper to duplicate what 
has been. well done. In 1936 Fletcher M. Green published 
“Walter Lynwood Fleming: Historian of Reconstruction,” a 
bibliography of his published works prefaced by a biographi- 
cal introduction and appraisal. The bibliography itself is 
tangible evidence of a busy life, for it includes ten volumes, 
four of which Fleming wrote and six of which he edited;* 
forty-four shorter monographs published in professional mag- 
azines; sixty-one contributions to encyclopedias and diction- 


39 Walter L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama (New York, 
1905), passim. 

40 In addition to Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, Fleming wrote: The 
Sequel of Appomottox (New Haven, 1919); The Freedmen’s Savings Bank (Chapel 
Hill, 1927); and Louisiana State University, 1860-1896 (Baton Rouge, 1936). 

He edited the following books: Documents Relating to Reconstruction (Morgan- 
town, 1904); The Reconstruction of the Seceded States, 1865-1876 (Albany, 1905); 
Ku Klux Klan. Its Origin, Growth and Disbandment, by J. C. Lester and D. L. 
Wilson (New York, 1905); Documentary History of Reconstruction, 2 vols. (Cleve- 
land, 1906-1907); General W. T. Sherman as College President (Cleveland, 1912). 
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aries; twenty-one “revisions and expansions of his earlier 
articles;’’ ten chapters in The South in the Building of the 
Nation; nineteen articles in The Dial; and thirty-one book 
reviews.** Supplementing the work of Green, William C. 
Binkley published a paper in 1939 on “The Contributions of 
Walter Lynwood Fleming to Southern Scholarship,” which 
examines critically his most significant works and demon- 
strates how increasing administrative duties at Louisiana 
State University (1907-1917) and at Vanderbilt University 
(1917-1929) greatly curtailed productivity.” 

Thus far no one has used his correspondence and other 
papers to indicate his methods of research and the difficulties 
that beset the southern historian a generation ago. There are 
Fleming letters in the personal files of a dozen or more of his 
contemporaries. Vanderbilt University has two small collec- 
tions of his papers,** and there are a few letters at Judson Col- 


41 Fletcher M. Green, “Walter Lynwood Fleming: Historian of Reconstruction” 
and ‘Some Addenda to ‘Walter Lynwood Fleming: Historian of Reconstruction,’ " 
Journal of Southern History, 11, 497-521 (November, 1936) and XI, 424-425 (August, 
1945). 

42 Binkley, op. cit., V, 143-154 (May, 1939). For Fleming’s complaints about 
heavy teaching and administrative work at Louisiana State University, see Fleming 
to J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton, November 9, 1907, J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton 
Papers (Southern Collection, University of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill) in 
which Fleming spoke of eighteen hours a week, two of them on Saturday, “one 
class of dead heads, the worst I ever had anywhere;” Fleming to Hamilton, April 
20, 1911 (“The drudgery of the paper work added to the drudgery of administrative 
work leaves little time or inclination for any thing else’); Fleming to Hamilton, 
November 21, 1911 and April 6, 1912 (mineteen-hour load, a hundred students in 
his freshman class, “a craze of ‘practical education,’” and “‘too many cheap, un- 
scholarly professors, a state of affairs which throws all progressive administrative 
work upon a few men, while the rest act as a drag”). 

43 Official Files, Chancellor’s Office, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
This collection of papers includes considerable Fleming material dealing mainly 
with his period as dean of the College of Arts and Science, and particularly with 
the Social Science Division and its development through the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial (at first $25,000 annually for a period of five years, later changed to 
$75,000, the interest and occasionally part of the principal to be used). The 
Fleming portion of the files covers the period 1917-1931, and includes correspond- 
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lege,** but the great bulk of Fleming’s papers was deposited in 
the New York Public Library after his death. The last col 
lection contains the typescripts of many of his published 
writings, notes from which they were composed, transcripts 
of letters and other documents used in research, and corre- 
spondence with hundreds of persons concerning the gathering 
of data. The most voluminous portion of the papers, apart 
from the typescripts of published works, relates to his pros- 
pective biography of Jefferson Davis. It is apparent from the 
extant notes that Fleming did not assemble material systemati- 
cally. Most of his notes are on half sheets, a few of which are 
typed; others are on three-by-five slips, with an occasional 
four-by-six card among them; and still others are on odd sizes 
and sorts of paper.*® His notes on any subject are not numer- 
ous; apparently he depended heavily upon the “direct appro- 
priation” method of writing. 


ence relating to his Vanderbilt appointment (1917) and his offer to return to 
Louisiana State University (1919). 

There is also a collection of Fleming Papers in the office of William C. Binkley, 
Vanderbilt University. It contains letters, reports, and records having to do mainly 
with Fleming’s work as dean of the College of Arts and Science at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. They cover the period 1925-1929, but most of them are for 1927-1928. 
There is a little correspondence with such historians as Allen Johnson and Ulrich 
B. Phillips. This collection also contains Pocket Notebooks, Nos. 1-4, the first two 
probably for the West Virginia period, the second two for the Louisiana State Uni- 
versity period. They contain miscellaneous material, such as outlines of lectures, 
theses subjects, suggested outline for a history of Louisiana State University, sub- 
jects upon which he hoped to prepare monographs, lists of Alabama newspapers, 
names and addresses of persons who might provide information upon subjects in 
which he was interested, publications in which material might be available, lists 
of Ku Klux Klan members, and reading lists for his classes. 

44 Four letters, housed in the Historic Room, Judson College, Marion, Alabama, 
written during 1903-1904 by Fleming to Dr. G. P. L. Reid, a Marion physician. 
Transcripts of these letters, discovered in a large medicine chest owned by Reid, 
were presented to the writer by Weymouth T. Jordan. These have been deposited 
in the office of William C. Binkley, Vanderbilt University. 

45 Exceptions are his notes on the “Kansas Exodus” and “Pap Singleton,” which 
are mainly on half sheets, uniform in size and neatly arranged and now in the 
Walter Lynwood Fleming Collection (New York Public Library). 
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More than most historians, perhaps, Fleming carried on 
correspondence with surviving participants in the events he 
investigated. The war and Reconstruction periods were recent 
enough to yield a sizeable group of ‘“‘contemporaries.” He 
was particularly anxious to have both sides of controversial 
questions before him as he wrote, and he therefore sought 
information from Radicals and their descendants as well as 
from Conservatives. Some of his correspondents furnished 
important documents or clues to their location; others penned 
their reminiscences; and still others counseled the historian 
on how he should interpret events. A sampling of this corre- 
spondence may serve to indicate how contemporaries viewed 
the period a quarter of a century after the restoration of home 
rule in Alabama, and also reveal southern attitudes toward 
the chief architect of Confederate destiny. 

In an effort to discover the Radical point of view and docu- 
mentary evidence in possession of Radicals, Fleming wrote to 
several members of that group, among them Paul Strobach, 
Joseph C. Manning, and Asa E. Stratton. Strobach lived in 
Spokane, Washington, in 1902, but he had resided in Alabama 
from 1865 until 1885. “I was prominently connected with 
the reconstruction,” he replied in answer to Fleming’s request 
for information, “and am perhaps the best informed man 
about all its phases in the country, having been a member of 
the Legislature, High Sheriff of Montgomery during the Ku- 
Klux period, United States Marshal and Member of Congress 
elected, but counted out.” Assembling data for the historian 
would require more time than he devoted to magazine ar- 
ticles for which he received from twenty-five to fifty dollars 
apiece. “Please write me how much you are willing to pay,” 
he proposed, “and I will let you know if the terms are satis- 
factory.”46 Fleming was willing to compensate the former 


46 Paul Strobach to Fleming, October 23, 1902. 
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carpetbagger for information. In discussing Republican fac- 
tionalism in the election of 1874, he appended as a footnote: 
“A few years ago Strobach offered to tell me all about his po- 
litical career in exchange for $50, but died before he could 
begin the account.’’*7 

Less acquisitive was Manning of Alexander City, Alabama, 
who suggested that Fleming correspond with John Anthony 
Winston Smith, Lily-white Republican candidate for gov- 
ernor in 1902, whose father, William H. Smith, was a Repub- 
lican governor of Alabama during the Reconstruction. He 
should also write to Lewis E. Parsons, son of another Republi- 
can governor, who was “‘a really great and good man.” From 
Parsons, Fleming could “get the straight and honest and con- 
sistent detail of interesting facts that you seek and from a 
true republican of ability—without any prefixes.” If he 
wanted a carpetbagger’s point of view, he should consult 
Judge Asa E. Stratton.*8 Fleming had already written to 
Stratton, who thought an objective history of Alabama Re- 
construction would serve a useful purpose, ‘for partisan 
misrepresentations have done much to retard the restoration 
of the South, and to keep out of power republicans in this 
section.” Stratton was a Confederate soldier “without demo- 
cratic feelings.’’ If Fleming desired, he would put his recol- 
lections on paper, “‘which you can make such use of as you 
see proper.’’*? 

As to Fleming’s interest in Reconstruction history and his 
motive for writing it, he expressed himself freely to Con- 
servative friends in the South. “I agree with you,” he wrote to 
J. G. de Roulhac Hamilton in 1912, “that reconstruction is 
not a delightful period for study and work. If I were teach- 


47 Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruction in Alabama, p. 774, n. 1. 
48 Joseph C. Manning to Fleming, October 23, 1902. 
49 Asa L. Stratton to Fleming, October 24, 1902. 
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ing in a Northern school it would not be so unpleasant, but 
down South where we are so much of the remnants of the 
thing the work is quite unpleasant.’’®° Nevertheless, as early 
as 1900 he sought priority in the field, and expressed to Owen 
a hope that “‘no one will infringe on Ala.’’** A month later he 
included in a letter to Owen one of the few ungenerous state- 
ments that came from his pen. There must have been an 
element of jealousy when he inquired how his correspondent 
liked William G. Brown’s recent article on “The Ku Klux 
Movement,” a really superior piece of work. ‘We have read 
him out of the party here,” said Fleming.®? In 1904 he began 
to reprint some Reconstruction documents. Among his rea- 
sons for doing so, set down in a letter to another Dunning 
student who was still at Columbia, he emphasized a desire ‘“‘to 
occupy the unworked field to the exclusion of such d—f—’s as 
[Paul L.] Haworth &c who might take a similar notion. I con- 
sider myself better qualified to do the work than a New Eng- 
lander or a wild westerner.’*? To Dr. G. P. L. Field, whose 
recollections of Klan days in Alabama he solicited, Fleming 
wrote in 1903: “It is necessary, I think, as well as important 
to have the younger generation of Southerners understand 
the actual conditions following the Civil War, but the trouble 
is from anything in print they are likely to get either a false 
impression or at best an imperfect one. The other side has 
hitherto done all the writing, talking & printing. The South- 
ern people have not rushed into books with their knowledge 
of things. Consequently, the younger generation knows little 
of the post bellum troubles except thro’ tradition, which is 


50 Fleming to Hamilton, April 6, 1912. 

51 Fleming to Owen, November 19, 1901. 

52 Fleming to Owen, December 22, 1901. Brown's article had appeared in Atlantic 
Monthly, LXXXVII, 634-644 (May, 1901). 

53 Fleming to Hamilton, March 3, 1904. 
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not very lasting, and thro’ prejudiced accounts written in 
Mass. or Ohio.’’** 

It is apparent that Fleming was no “‘arm-chair’”’ historian, 
solely dependent upon printed and manuscript records pre- 
served in libraries and archives. For these standard sources 
he made diligent search and, at least so far as published docu- 
ments were concerned, just about exhausted the materials on 
his subject. One cannot peruse his Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion in Alabama without appreciating the intimate and per- 
sonalized character of the narrative. Fleming’s correspond- 
ence and interviews with Alabamians whose recollections of 
the years 1860-1875 were still vivid in their memories yielded 
answers to questions which the historian could not ask of in- 
animate records; and a keen perception of life and institutions 
in his own day provided a spirit of the times applicable to a 
past which still survived in most of its fundamental attributes. 

Frequent footnote recognition of extradocumentary sources 
is no adequate measure of Fleming’s obligation to oral and 
written testimony of the period’s contemporaries, or, for that 
matter, of his own firsthand knowledge derived from surviv- 
ing mores. A few citations, however, may serve to illustrate 
reliance upon correspondence and interviews. “I am indebted 
to old soldiers for descriptions and of conditions in north and 
west Alabama’’ is a typical entry, and so is his acknowledg- 
ment, ‘My chief source of information in regard to the com- 
mon schools during the war has been the accounts of persons 
who were teachers and pupils in the schools.”** Other foot- 


54 Fleming to Dr. Reid, July 22, 1903. Fleming was particularly anxious to have 
information from Reid on the constitution and ritual of the Knights of the White 
Camelia, a copy of which Reid had given to the Wisconsin Historical Society: “I 
have heard that you buried the paper in the ground when the order disbanded and 
later dug it up and presented it to the Wisconsin Hist. Soc.” (Fleming to Reid, 
October 31, 1903). See also, Fleming to Reid, December 4, 1903, and January 15, 
1904. 


55 Fleming, Civil! War and Reconstruction in Alabama, pp. 128, n. 3., 216, n. 4. 
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notes contain such expressions as ‘“‘conversations with various 
negroes and whites,” ‘Accounts of negroes and whites who 
were at the polls,” or simply “oral accounts and personal ob- 
servation.’*® Sometimes he identified his informant, as in 
the note, “I am especially indebted to Professor L. D. Miller, 
Jacksonville, Ala., for many details concerning the Loyal 
Leagues. He made inquiries for me of people who knew the 
facts."°" Wherever possible Fleming verified reminiscences 
against contemporary documents. The recollections of Gen- 
eral Wager Swayne, Freedmen’s Bureau assistant commis- 
sioner for Alabama, were correct, he found, even though a 
third of a century had intervened since the stirring events of 
Reconstruction days.*® 

One of Fleming’s ambitions was to write ‘‘a somewhat ex- 
haustive” biography of Jefferson Davis.*® He began to as- 
semble material on the Confederate President as early as 1907 
and he did not abandon hope of finishing the task until ill 
health forced his retirement in the late 1920’s. He published 
nine articles on Davis, some of which were reprinted,” but 
his absorption in administrative duties during his later years 
prevented concentration on the subject. For a decade or 
more he worked hard at the task, ample evidence of which is 


56 Ibid., pp. 273, n. 1, 515, n. 2, 729, n. 1. For general acknowledgments, see also 
pp. 114, n. 1, 209, n. 1, 447, n. 1, 557, n. 1, 658, n. 2, 793, n. 1. 

57 Ibid., p. 557, n- 1. For other specific expressions of indebtedness, see pp. 105, 
n. 3, 114, n. 1, n. 2, 235, n. 1, 236, n. 1, 389, n. 1, 460, n. 2, 658, n. 2, 722, n. 3, 793, 
fay ole 

58 “General Swayne gave me full explanations of his policy in Alabama. His 
death, a year after the interview, prevented him from verifying some of the details. 
His account, though given thirty-five years after the occurrences, was correct so 
far as I could compare it with the printed matter available. It agreed almost ex- 
actly with his reports as printed in the public documents, though he had not those 
at hand, and had not seen them for thirty years” (ibid., p. 389, n. 1). 

59 Fleming to Dunbar Rowland, January 8, 1909, in Dunbar Rowland Collection 
(Mississippi Department of Archives and History, Jackson). 

60 See Green, op. cit., II, 511-518 (November, 1936). 
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available in his correspondence and other papers. In addi- 
tion to Davis letters, he assembled scores of illustrations— 
pictures of Davis at various ages, of Mrs. Davis and other 
members of the family, of houses in which he lived, and of 
public buildings associated with the history of the Confeder- 
acy. An incomplete list of names, totalling 125 persons, scat- 
tered widely over the United States, attests to his industry in 
searching for data on the Confederate executive.” 

To publicize his quest for Davis materials, Fleming inserted 
a notice, captioned “Information Wanted About Jefferson 
Davis,” in the New Orleans Picayune, October 14, 1907, 
which was copied by other southern newspapers. A printed 
circular was widely distributed, specifying the types of data 
he wanted: letters, diaries, scrapbooks, pamphlets, books, 
newspapers, pictures, relics, souvenirs, “authentic anecdotes,” 
reminiscences, and the ‘““Names and present addresses of rela- 
tives, neighbors, former slaves, etc., of Jefferson Davis who 
can give information about him.” 

The circular and the newspaper publicity, as already indi- 
cated, brought numerous responses. As a modicum of mis- 
cellany: Amelia G. Gorgas of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, forwarded 
some letters “by registered mail.” These she valued “highly, 
and only part from them to a biographer of Mr. Davis, who, 
I feel sure, will do justice to his great subject.”” From Mrs. 
Georgia P. Young of Columbus, Mississippi, came the dis- 
couraging news that an invalid neighbor ‘“‘had ‘stacks of letters 
and pictures all along through his political career,’—but— 
these guarded Apples of Hesperides are at present inacces- 
sible.” Josiah Gross of New Orleans, who had noticed Flem- 
ing’s Picayune appeal, wrote that he “had numerous letters 


61 These, and some correspondence about them, fill a filing box in the Fleming 
Collection (New York Public Library). There are also four typewritten sheets of 
names and addresses in a folder of undated letters. 
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but the rats ate them, unless they are stuck away some- 
where.” 

A generous sprinkling of Fleming’s correspondents pro- 
vided usable material, others offered advice as to conclusions 
the author should reach, and not infrequently they indicated 
that a contribution of documents would depend upon the 
biographer’s interpretation of the evidence. Marie Floyd 
Northrop of Charlottesville, Virginia, was very explicit in 
stating the conditions under which she would permit the use 
of Davis’ letters to her grandfather, General Lucius B. North- 
rop. Did Fleming contemplate a “favorable” account or ‘‘a 
hostile attack. . . . As these letters . . . go far toward vindi- 
cating my grandfather from the charges that have been made 
against him, you can readily understand that I should prefer 
that they be edited and published by the friends, rather than 
the enemies of Mr. Davis and my grandfather. -If your work 
is of the hostile character indicated, I trust you, as an hon- 
orable man, to tell me so frankly; if it is not, the copies will be 
forthcoming as soon as they can be prepared.” Fleming’s 
“statement” of purpose was “entirely satisfactory,’ and the 
mail soon brought copies of a dozen letters. 

A Dallas doctor, Frank Rainey, was “delighted” that Flem- 
ing was preparing a biography of Davis. ‘The Texan was “‘in- 
tensely Southern in... [his] feelings,” and he was convinced 
“that history has not dealt fairly with this truly able and 
worthy man,” whereas there were “many histories of the 
tyrant Abraham Lincoln now extant, all full of extravagant 
falsehoods concerning him.” He therefore urged Fleming 
“to publish no criticisms of Mr. Davis made by his enemies. 
If used at all let them come from those who honestly differed 
from him, but have the manhood not to lie about him, and 
attempt to deceive and prejudice good people by endeavoring 
to make it appear that he was a traitor.” Rainey then set forth 
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his estimate of Davis and Lincoln, and the evaluation was 
considerably unfavorable to Lincoln. 

A resident of Montgomery, W. P. Thompson, who had 
learned of Fleming’s project, wrote the historian that he, 
“personally, met Mr. Davis on four occasions during the ‘hot 
times,’”’ and that he “could write . . . some truths and of 
interest.” “I’ll agree to do this,” he continued, “‘conditional— 
I receive pay in publicity or cash.” In contrast to this attempt 
at commercialization, Emily V. Mason of Georgetown, D. C., 
an aunt of Kate Mason Rowland, sent Fleming her reminis- 
cences of Davis, dating back to the Mexican War days. “If 
I were not ninety two years old & if I had not ‘cataracts’ on 
both my eyes,” she began her letter, “I would be tempted to 
talk ad infinitum on the subject you propose me.” 

A few of Fleming’s correspondents manifested strong anti- 
Davis sentiments. An anonymous resident of Plaquemine, 
Louisiana, who identified himself as ““One of the old Rebs,” 
dipped his pen in vitriol and wrote somewhat incoherently: 
‘Jeff Davis the traitor! When the great Emancipator Lincoln 
proposed to him at Fortress Monroe and would not accept— 
thousands of lives would have been saved and millions of 
money.” Another anonymous writer, who resided in the na- 
tional capital and whose sex and marital status cannot be 
doubted, penned a card to one of Fleming’s friends who re- 
layed it to the biographer: “Jeff Davis put the South back 50 
years. If he had taken pay for the slaves we would be multi- 
millionaires but being crazy and a monomaniac on Secession 
he lost our property fathers, sons, brothers & beaux. Many 
girls went through life without enjoying the pleasures of a 
wife or mother. He put the South back 50 years.” 

Perhaps these anonymous writers presented the views of 
fanatics. A resident of New Orleans, L. M. Pipkin, with help- 
ful intent but hostile attitude forwarded a friend’s manuscript 
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of a “Secret Rebel History,” and one of his own unpublished 
papers, “Could and ought the Southern Confederacy have 
Succeeded”? After wishing Fleming “Success” in his venture, 
he proceeded to instruct him in the correct interpretation of 
his subject. He hoped the biographer had “the independence 
and manhood to portray the character of Mr. Davis in its true 
light, for I think it time to cease holding back the truth. If 
he committed errors, and it is known to all the Survivors of 
the great Civil War, that he did so in numerous instances, 
why not bring them out?’ He had discovered the secret of 
Davis’ present popularity. The Confederate President had 
dedicated his Rise and Fall of the Confederate Government 
“To the Women of the South.” His object ‘‘was to enlist their 
sympathy—knowing that the intelligent Confederate Soldier 
and Civilian would and did condemn his course while Prest. 
of the Confederacy; and he did not reckon without his host, 
for now a majority of our Southern women are his misguided 
hero worshippers.” ‘This ‘‘old Confederate Soldier’ requested 
“at a very early date” Fleming’s “Criticism” of his view. ‘The 
biographer’s reply was unsatisfactory. Fleming had written 
that while Davis “made many grave mistakes, there was no 
better ‘qualified man in the South for the position, unless 
perhaps Lee.’”” How could the Confederate Congress be 
wrong? queried his correspondent. And how could all the 
prominent generals and many important civilian leaders be 
wrong?®? Fleming’s biography was doomed to failure! 

The southerners whose documents Fleming sought and 
whose counsel he received could not be expected to compre- 


62 A copy of Fleming’s circular, as well as the following letters, all addressed to 
Fleming under the dates given, are in the Fleming Collection: Amelia G. Gorgas, 
March 16, 1908; Mrs. Georgia P. Young, October 11, 1907; Josiah Gross, October 14, 
1907; Marie Floyd Northrop, December 14, 1909, January 10, 27, 1910; Frank 
Rainey, June 2, 1910; W. P. Thompson, n. d.; Emily V. Mason, August 4, n. d. 
[1907 or 1908]; L. M. Pipkin, November 7, 1907, February 27, 1908; Anonymous, 
October 15, [1907]; and Anonymous to L. S.. Boyd, March 14, 1908. 
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hend the fundamental task of the biographer. With Flem- 
ing’s other works before us, including the fragments of the 
proposed “Jefferson Davis,” it is safe to assume that he would 
have sifted and weighed all the evidence carefully and pro- 
duced a critical yet sympathetic life of the Confederate Presi- 
dent. The broad perspective in his Civil War and Recon- 
struction in Alabama and the lucid style of his Sequel of 
Appomattox are prescient indices of a biography that would 
have mirrored Davis against a social and economic as well as 
a political and military background. 

The historiographer does not need to labor the point that 
Fleming understood the South, wrote its history sympatheti- 
cally, and insisted upon a revision that would accord the re- 
gion its proper place in American history. In these premises 
he made a notable contribution despite the fact that the pend- 
ulum swung too far toward conservatism in some of his mono- 
graphic studies. He was not, it hardly need be said, a narrow 
provincial. No one understood better than he the South’s 
limitations and inadequacies that must be overcome before its 
historians could write with fullness and freedom. Thirty-six 
years ago he wrote to Professor Eugene C. Barker of the 
University of Texas that the Confederate Museum in New 
Orleans desired to deny use of its holdings to ‘“‘all who would 
not make firm promises to write ‘sound’ history, a promise 
which, of course, any decent scholar could not make, no matter 
how ‘sound’ his views may be.” ‘This attitude was being 
liberalized, he thought, but he knew of other “authorities” 


63 Fleming to Barker, December 30, 1912, in Eugene C. Barker Papers (Univer- 
sity of Texas Library, Austin). Fleming's letter was a reply to a questionnaire sent 
to sundry historians, librarians, and directors of state historical societies and com- 
missions. ‘The University of Texas had recently received a gift from Major George 
W. Littlefield to assemble southern history materials, and Barker's circular letter 
was in part an attempt to determine the status of present holdings in the field. 
For a summary of Barker's findings, see The Nation, XCIX, 14-15 (July 2, 1914), 
and Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 1, 333-334 (September, 1914). 
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who would not permit use of their records unless research 
scholars would “‘accept absolutely their point of view.” By 
way of contrast he pointed to the Departments of Archives 
and History in Alabama, Mississippi, and West Virginia, 
where research materials were accessible to all scholars. 

In reply to Barker’s question, ““What, in your opinion, is 
the cure for histories unfair to the South?’”’ Fleming explained 
his views frankly. Southerners should write more history, and 
thus provide northern historians with correct data for their 
syntheses. He proposed ‘“‘the following ingredients for a pre- 
scription:” an improvement in standards of teaching history 
in southern schools and colleges; stimulation of teaching and 
research through the assembling and cataloging of historical 
collections, especially of works in southern history, and mak- 
ing them accessible to the scholar “regardless of his opinion;”’ 
reduction in teaching loads so that college teachers could 
engage in other activities; and promotion of a better southern 
market for books on the South. On the last “ingredient” 
Fleming wrote at length. Few southerners bought books 
written by southern scholars, and fewer still read them. He 
had “heard numerous ‘defenders of the South’ condemn books 
they had never seen.” His own works found their best market 
in the northern and western states; in fact, he “sold more 
books on Alabama in Massachusetts than in Alabama.” 

Fleming was certain that many of the shortcomings of 
United States history written in the North were ‘due mainly 
to lack of information on Southern matters.” This deficiency 
“‘can be supplied best, I think, by Southern writers who will 
develop the history of their section and thus enable the text 
writers and others to obtain correct material for their work, 
but Southern writers cannot do this unless they receive sup- 
port at home in the way of salaries, of shorter hours class 
work, or recognition when good work is done and last but not 
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least some cash support in the way of purchase of books.” He 
thought he had noticed “‘a great change in the spirit of most 
history texts written in the North” during the past few years. 

To this desideratum Fleming himself made a substantial 
contribution. What he might have accomplished as a research 
scholar if he had not been burdened with administrative du- 
ties is conjectural, but the conclusion is inescapable that 
Fleming, like Petrie, sacrificed a more enduring reputation 
because he permitted talent in a broader yet less significant 
field to impose itself upon his intellectual endowment. 


4 


(To Be Concluded) 
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Notes And Documents 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION RETURNS AND RELATED DATA 
For ANTE-BELLUM ALABAMA 


Edited by CLANTON Ww. WILLIAMS 


There has never been made a complete study of Alabama’s 
participation in the presidential elections in the ante-bellum 
period.’ A number of graduate students and others currently 
engaged in research on county histories and other subjects 
stand immediately in need of certain facts and figures relative 
to Alabama’s position in national politics in the period 1824- 
1860. Without waiting for completion of an all-embracing 
study of this field it has seemed wise to publish in tabulated 
form data now available; however, no attempt here is made at 
interpretation. 

To Miss Frances M. Hails, Archivist and other members of 
the staff of the Alabama Department of Archives and History 
goes full credit for assembling the election returns here pre- 
sented. Through some years, as here and there fragmentary 
information has come to light, gleaned from old newspaper 
files and private collections of the papers of ante-bellum state 
officials, the election returns have been carefully brought 
together. The author here accepts responsibility for errors in 
mathematics or presentation which may have crept into these 
tabulations and related data. He respectfully requests the 
readers to notify him of errors which may be discovered. 


1 Election returns for 1824, 1828, 1832, 1836, and 1840 are included in Part I of 


this study; Part II, covering the years 1844, 1848, 1852, 1856 and 1860 will appear in 
a subsequent issue. 
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It will never be possible to state with complete accuracy 
the number of eligible voters in ante-bellum Alabama for any 
election year but approximate figures may be ascertained. To 
arrive at such approximation the following is presented. 

All white males of twenty-one years of age, with very few 
exceptions were eligible voters. The published decennial 
census records for Alabama except for the year 1820 and one 
or two other minor exceptions may be accepted as accurate. 
For 1820 it is to be noted that the published records are in- 
accurate for all counties except Madison and Marion. ‘The 
addition in the 1820’s was uniquely faulty. In every case, 
except the two noted, the totals presented were less than the 
correct figure. This obviously had nothing to do with the 
three-fifths rule on representation. The publications showed 
a total population for Alabama of 127,901, whereas correct ad- 
dition for the counties given should have shown 129,651. But 
this was for only 24 of the 29 counties. Returns for Washing- 
ton, Lawrence, and Perry counties were not made until 1822, 
and those for Marion and Jefferson counties were never pre- 
sented. This latter “resulted from the decease of their re- 
spective marshals.’’? Even in the cases of Washington, Law- 
rence, and Perry, when finally published, the addition was 
wrong. 

Figures used herein for Marion and Jefferson counties have 
been reached through employment of the following proce- 
dure: by striking an average of contiguous counties for per- 
centage growth during the decade 1820-1830; by making 
allowance for changes in boundaries; and by taking the pub- 
lished 1830 figures and exterpolating, taking into considera- 
tion the breakdowns by ages, sex, and color. 

When the resulting figures for Marion and Jefferson have 


2 Cf. Annals of the Congress of the United States, 17th Cong., Ist Sess. (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1855) pp. 36, 722. 
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been added to the corrected figures for the other counties it 
has been found that the actual population of Alabama in 1820 
totaled some 152,424 of whom 48,609 or 32.30 per cent were 
slaves and 571 were free persons of color. 

Because of these errors in addition and omission Alabama 
was allowed only three congressmen, whereas it was actually 
entitled to four. There were, then, only five electors in 1824 
and 1828, whereas there should have been six. These facts 
apparently went unnoticed during the whole decade. 

Having ascertained the correct totals of white persons and 
having eliminated all white females and those white males 
under twenty-one years of age, and by making allowances for 
certain affecting factors, which are explained below, the fol- 
lowing approximation of qualified voters in the decennial 
years for ante-bellum Alabama results: in 1820, 20,800; in 
1830, 39,139; in 1840, 69,630; in 1850, 89,782; and in 1860 
qualified voters numbered some 113,241. 

In order to arrive at fairly accurate figures for the election 
years other than 1840 and 1860 some difficulty has been en- 
countered. Simple interpolation presents a problem whereby 
an inexplicable growth is shown between 1824 and 1828. By 
applying the laws of compound interest and by using logari- 
thms a historically unexplainable depression in the growth 
curve results for the period 1845 to 1852. So also in applying 
a fourth degree equation an abnormal depression results in 


3 The 1820 census is broken into age groups as follows: under 10 years of age, of 
10 and under 16, of 16 and under 26, of 26 and under 45, of 45 and over. From 
the total of white males all those under 16 plus half of those of 16 and under 26 
years of age have been subtracted. 

The census enumerations after 1820 were made in age groups: of 15 and under 
20, of 20 and under 30, etc. In order to arrive at approximate figures of those 
who were twenty years of age the following procedure has been followed: (1) Di- 
vide number of those white males 15-20 by 5; (2) Divide those 20-30 by 10; (3) Add 
these results and divide by 2; (4) Subtract this result from the total of those ‘“‘of 20 
and under 30.” To this remainder have been added all of 30 and over. 
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the early 1820’s. Application of the Pearl Reed Curve like- 
wise presents difficulties.* It has been found advisable here 
to apply several standard methods and somewhat arbitrarily 
to employ the most logical combinations of the results of all of 
them, To these results certain established historical factors 
have been added. Among these is the fact that the decennial 
census enumerations were taken in the late spring while the 
elections were held in early November. But more important 
were the effects upon population fluctuation attendant upon 
opening Indian lands for entry. 


The following table is based upon these considerations: 


1820 20,800 

1824 27,143 a growth over 1820 of 30.50% 
1828 34,730 a growth over 1824 of 27.95% 
1832 45,091 a growth over 1828 of 29.83% 
1836 56,163 a growth over 1832 of 24.55% 
1840 69,630 a growth over 1836 of 23.99% 
1844 77,627 a growth over 1840 of 11.67% 
1848 85,766 a growth over 1844 of 10.48% 
1852 94,474 a growth over 1848 of 10.15% 
1856 103,858 a growth over 1852 of 9.94% 
1860 113,241 a growth over 1856 of 9.03% 

As for the growth curve for the populations or segments 
thereof of the several counties various factors come into play: 
founding dates, changes in territorial extent, the type of farm 
lands, and transportation facilities, besides the six months 
lapse between late spring census enumerations and November 
elections. Then there is the very important factor that males 
outnumbered the females among the whites in every county 
in the ante-bellum period, but there were large differences 
even here. In the older, more aristocratic counties the females 


came much closer to equalling the males than was true in the 


4 Appreciation is here expressed to Professors Carl L. Seebeck, Jr. and Paul M. 
Hummel of the Department of Mathematics, University of Alabama, for valuable 
assistance. The writer, assumes final responsibility, however. 
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newer and poorer counties. Furthermore, in the older, wealth- 
ler counties the average age as a rule was higher than in the 
newer, and the average number of children was smaller. 
Unique Mobile county is an exception to this rule. 

Until a thorough history of each county has been written it 
will not be possible to know with certainty the degree of in- 
terest manifested in the various presidential elections. By 
way of making a rough beginning here, however, it has seemed 
appropriate to apply the above formulae with some variations 
to the various counties, allowing roughly for losses or gains in 
territory and to present results with the warning that such 
may not be taken as nearing definity except for the decennial 
years. Similar figures for the state as a whole may be accepted 
as approaching accuracy. 

The election results for the year 1840 have presented diffi- 
culty. This was a decennial year and exact census figures for 
all white males of twenty-one years have been ascertained. 
When obvious discrepancies were disclosed, wherein the total 
vote in seven counties was found to have surpassed that of the 
eligible voters and wherein the reports show ridiculously ab- 
normal percentages in the turnouts and other unusual results 
in twelve other counties, suspicion of election fraud was 
aroused. A thorough rechecking of all factors for all counties 
has not removed that suspicion. No study of editorial com- 
ment has yet been undertaken. 

It is regretted by the author and the editors that tabulations 
for the presidential elections of 1844, 1848, 1852, 1856, and 
1860 have not yet been completed for presentation at the 
same time as the first five appearing herewith. These latter 
figures will appear in a subsequent issue. 
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OCTOBER, 


Book Reviews 


Some Sources of Southernisms. By M. M. Mathews. University, Ala- 
bama: University of Alabama Press, 1948. x, 154 pp. $2.50. 


One of the most delightful speakers and writers on American Eng- 
lish today is Dr. Mitford M. Mathews of the dictionary staff of the 
University of Chicago Press. When he presents his matter orally, he 
tinges it with leisurely humor; he hangs up the robes of the scholar 
and has a chat. This easy manner remains in the printed form of his 
lectures, as in the three in the present volume, and it makes them 
pleasant reading. They were delivered at Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, in 1947, as the fourth of the Dancy Series of Lectures. 

In these lectures Mathews presents excellent summaries of the find- 
ings of scholars concerning words that have come into southern 
speech—and in some cases from southern into general American— 
from two Indian languages and from various West African languages. 
The two Indian languages were Nahuatl spoken by the Nahua Indians 
of Mexico, and Muskogean spoken by the Muskogean family of In- 
dians who once lived in what is approximately the Deep South and 
western Tennessee. 

In the first chapter Mathews tells how Nahuatl words for food 
(for instance, avocado, chilli, and amale, as in hot (t)amale), for plants, 
(peyote, mesquite, and tular, as in the disease tularemia), for animals 
(coyote and chachalaca), and for other things, came into the Ameri- 
can English of the Southwest. An amusing importation is the name 
for a hair rope, McCarty, used once by cowboys; this was in Nahuatl, 
mecate. If shack, whose origin has eluded scholars, is a shortened form 
of shackle, it is possible that its original was Nahuatl schacdlli, mean- 
ing a poor house, often of mud or sun-dried brick. 

Incidentally, he makes clear the fact that some of these words came 
twice into the English language, first into the speech of British travel- 
ers, adventurers and business men in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and again into the language of Americans of the Southwest 
in the nineteenth century; and that, though they were in British Eng- 
lish for a long time, they came into American English not from British 
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English but by other routes, usually directly from Indian speakers. 
For lexicographers who follow the trails of words this is a valuable 
point. 

In the second chapter, Mathews discusses the many place names, 
especially river names, that the Muskogean language gave to English, 
such as Chattahoochee, Tuscaloosa (originally a river) and Tombigbee. 
To these he adds a handful of words for other things than places. Of 
the latter his most interesting example is bayou. After listing er- 
roneous etymologies for it, French and Spanish, he tells the story of 
Wyman’s discovery of the true source of the word, the Indian bayuk, 
meaning a small sluggish stream. This Indian word Wyman found 
recorded many times by the French of Louisiana. His finding of it 
is an illustration of how persistent skepticism often in the end pro- 
duces a correct answer. 

Mathews’ discussions of Muskogean names sparkles here and there 
with his own boyhood recollections of the Alabama countryside that 
he grew up in. In the middle of the chapter he speaks also, with a 
warmth of gratitude, of the work of two early missionaries, Cyrus By- 
ington of Massachusetts and Robert M. Loughridge of South Carolina, 
in recording the languages of the Choctaws and the Creeks. 

In his third chapter, using primarily the studies of Lorenzo D. 
Turner, Mathews reviews some of the surprises that Turner has un- 
earthed in his untiring pursuit of the origins of many words of the 
Gullah language used by Negroes in the coastal area of South Carolina 
and Georgia. Turner has shown beyond a doubt that such words as 
voodoo, hoodoo, poor joe, pinder, goober, yam, gumbo, cush and to 
tote came from various languages used along the west coast of Africa. 
Incidentally, a few of these had originally been taken by African Ne- 
groes from Arabic. The discovery of the true source of these words 
has thrown into the waste-basket earlier explanations that these words 
were mere mispronunciations of English words. 

In his notes Mathews gives the sources of his material, and there 
is also a word index and a brief subject index. 

The book is a happy resumé of the findings of scholarship. 


ATCHESON L. HENcCH 


University of Virginia 
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A Sketch of the Life of Brig. Gen. Francis Marion and a History of 
his Brigade from its Rise in June, 1780, until Disbanded in December, 
1782, with Descriptions of Characters and Scenes not heretofore Pub- 
lished; containing also an Appendix with Copies of Letters which 
Passed between Several of the Leading Characters of that Day, Prinet- 
pally from Gen. Greene to Gen. Marion. By William Dobein James. 
Introduction to New Edition by A. S. Salley. Marietta, Georgia: 
Continental Book Company, 1948. 4, vii, 182, 39 pp. $6.00. 


When Judge James published his authoritative book on General 
Francis Marion and his campaign in 1821, the image of the South 
Carolina partisan leader had become badly distorted as a result of the 
earlier (1809) biography fabricated by the notorious Rev. Mason L. 
Weems from an account originally written by General Peter Horry. 
The limited circulation of James’ book allowed long-continued popu- 
lar acceptance of much of the fiction contained in Weems’s account— 
another example of romance taking the elevator while history climbs 
the stairs. The reprinting of James’s authoritative history of Marion’s 
brigade now makes readily available a book which has long been ex- 
tremely rare. 

James, as an officer in Marion’s command, was himself a witness of 
many of the events which he describes. His account profited also from 
conversations with various other participants and from official cor- 
respondence, much of which was available to Weems but which was 
apparently ignored. The narrative is therefore the most authentic 
for the exploits of Marion which, along with those of the other par- 
tisan leaders, contributed so largely, if indirectly, to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the Revolutionary cause. It is moreover a rather sprightly story 
due to the inclusion of numerous interesting personal and military de- 
tails. 

The re-publication has been carefully and accurately done. Com- 
parison with the original work shows that, except in a few cases, the 
reproduction follows the original, page by page and line by line. It 
is to be regretted, however, that the managers of this worthwhile 
project did not add an index. 


C. E. CAUTHEN 
Wofford College 
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Administrative Reflections from World War II. By Luther Gulick. 
University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1948. xii, 139 pp: 
$2.50. 


One picks up this little book with great hope. The publications 
emanating from the Bureau of Public Administration of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama have long stimulated thought at the forefront of 
advancing ideas. A rich and varied wartime experience, following 
a distinguished career in research and action, fully equips Luther 
Gulick, the author of these lectures, to appraise our wartime adminis- 
trative experiences. 

The sweep of the book is tremendous: two chapters are devoted 
largely to the sequence of events, one to achievements and failures in 
the management of the war, and a final section, including a discus- 
sion of “lessons” for public administration and an epilogue, to the 
superiority of democratic administration over totalitarian dictator- 
ship. 

So broad a range at once gives the author his opportunities and 
sets his limitations. The reader is rewarded by Gulick’s overall sum- 
mary of the achievements and failures in wartime management and 
by his comments, though piecemeal, on such subjects as staff work 
and functional versus commodity organization. On the other hand, 
he will probably feel that it did not take a war to reveal such “‘les- 
sons” as “Translation from purpose to program is the crucial test in 
administration” (p. 78), or “Competent personnel is, of course, in- 
dispensable, and the creative administrative genius is priceless” (pp. 
103-104). Moreover, qualification of the major statement is some- 
times at this stage in the developinent of administration more signifi- 
cant than the major statement itself. The author’s argument that the 
governmental system and particularly the presidency served us well 
in the war will be generally accepted (pp. 75-77). But what comfort 
does this give us for the future? Can we depend upon equally good 
results another time and, if not, what can the student of administra- 
tive science suggest concerning the development of central machinery? 
It will be generally admitted that there were great values in “the aid 
and advice of local citizen groups” (p. 95), but does this carry us far? 
When and under what conditions should local aid be used is the 
really important problem on which the administrative historian must 
give aid. 
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These several examples show the inevitable limitations of broad 
generalization and indicate the problem facing the professional 
student of public administration who served in wartime management. 
He has the heavy responsibility of recording his conclusions about the 
science of administration. The difficult problem is the method of 
doing this. If he stops to gather and record all the data, death or 
the rapid current of events will rob the nation of his contribution. 
If he seeks to present the full range of his conclusions, in brief span 
at any rate, he will find it difficult to avoid the broad generalization 
which too frequently has characterized the literature of public ad- 
ministration. This reviewer believes that something less ambitious 
than either of these approaches (namely, a statement of what war 
experience revealed about particular problems or aspects of admin- 
istration), would be the most rewarding method. Gulick, however, 
in a foreword indicates choice of a different method — the statement 
of general conclusions, reserving for himself and others the right of 
restatement and negation (pp. viil-ix). This writer has found Gu- 
lick’s presentation exceedingly interesting and readable, and believes 
it will be highly instructive to the lay reader. To the professional 
student, however, it will doubtless be less useful. 


EMMETTE S. REDFORD 
University of Texas 


Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Duke University Library. 
Prepared by Nannie M. Tilley and Norma Lee Goodwin. (Historical 
Papers of the Trinity College Historical Society, series XXVII- 
XXVIII). Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1947. viii, 
362 pp. 


In 1894 Dr. John Spencer Bassett began acquiring the first of what 
now constitutes the manuscript collections of the Duke University Li- 
brary, under the sponsorship of the Trinity College Historical Society. 
The first few years were not too fruitful, but in 1906 Dr. William K. 
Boyd began rather extensive collecting, with the help of Dr. W. L. 
Flowers. In 1924 William Washington Flowers, one of the charter 
members of the Society, established a fund in honor of his father to be 
used for acquiring historical items about the South, particularly during 
the Civil War period. When Dr. Boyd died in 1938, the administration 
of the Flowers Fund was turned over to Dr. Robert H. Woody. A 
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large part of the manuscripts collection has been brought together by 
means of the Flowers fund, although there have been many gifts. 

In 1943 there were approximately 1,000,000 pieces and 3,000 volumes 
cataloged and arranged, in addition to approximately 500,000 pieces 
and many volumes yet unprocessed. In general about 60,000 to 75,000 
items are added annually. 

Manuscripts and other items were collected for about 37 years before 
any attempt was made to arrange and record them. In 193] Dr. Ruth 
Ketring Nuermberger became the first curator of the collection and 
devised a system of arrangement. A collection was called a group of 
papers or volumes about one individual, one organization, or one 
political unit. These groups may be composed of as many as several 
hundred items or as little as two items. All single items have been 
arranged under a “miscellaneous” heading. 

The manuscript collections deal primarily with the South, especially 
during the period of the Civil War. There are letters and diaries of 
both Confederate and Federal officers and soldiers, military reports 
and rosters, and records of the Confederate Congress and Confederate 
Executive Departments. The collection also includes much material 
on plantation life, slavery, manufacturing (particularly cotton and to- 
bacco), agriculture, manuscript census returns, and religious denomina- 
tions. There is material on notable southerners, such as John Esten 
Cooke, Paul Hamilton Hayne, Thomas Nelson Page, P. G. T. Beaure- 
gard, Jefferson Davis, John C. Calhoun, Andrew Jackson, Robert E. 
Lee, Henry Clay and others. A small amount of material is available 
on non-southerners, such as George Moore, William Michael Rossetti, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, Robert Southey, Alfred Tennyson, and Walt 
Whitman. The collection also includes 95,000 items which are the 
official records of the Socialist Party of America from 1900 to 1938. 

Although the entire South is represented in the manuscripts, ma- 
terial about Virginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama seem to predominate. The Guide lists several thousand items 
from Alabama. It is well-known among scholars in Alabama that 
North Carolina collectors have been busy for years gathering Alabama 
materials. It is to be regretted that so much has been allowed to go 
outside the state. There are several repositories in Alabama for manu- 
scripts, book, etc., about the state. A concerted attempt should have 
been made years ago to keep Alabama materials in Alabama. It is 
not too late now to begin collecting items from all parts of the state. 
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The Guide to the Manuscript Collections in the Duke University 
Library is an excellent piece of work and should prove invaluable to 
serious students of southern history and literature. The book is logi- 
cally arranged by the surname of the individual collection. The num- 
ber of items in each collection is listed with the inclusive dates covered. 
An annotation accompanies each of the 1896 entries. There is a minute 
and very excellent index covering 104 pages. The Guide is an excellent 
contribution to southern literary and historical scholarship. 
The following list contains the Alabama items in the Guide, with 
the inclusive dates, number of items, and the location covered. This 
listing also includes items where Alabama is not the major subject but 
where the collection contains something about the state. 
Alabama State Salt Works Letterpress Copybook, 1863-64. 1 vol. 
Clarke County, Ala. 

James L. B. Blauvelt Papers, 1862-67. 5 items. New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

rie Locke Boardman Papers, 1844 (1858-74) 1881. 25 items. 
Greensboro, Ala. 

John A. Bolin Papers, 1862-64. 5 items. Auburn, Ala. 

William E. Boyd Papers, 1854. 13 items. Cahaba, Ala. 

William Garrott Brown Papers, 1898-1917. 630 items. Marion, Ala. 
and Cambridge, Mass. 

Lewis Burwell Papers, (1802-48) 1891. 8 items. Dayton, Ala. 

David Campbell Papers, 1780 (1800-69) 1908. 8,038 items and 32 
vols. Abingdon, Va. 

John Warren Carrigan Papers, 1817-1901. 320 items. Cabarrus 
County, N. C. 

M. B. Casey Papers, 1846-84. 8 items. Rockford, Ala. 

Mary Ione (Cook) Chadwick Diary, 1862-65. 1 vol. Huntsville, Ala. 

J. Beverly Christian Notebooks and Minutes, 1879-98. 3 vols. Un- 
iontown, Ala. 

William Churchill Papers, 1811-51. 4 items. Greene County, N. C. 

C. J. Clark Diary, 1841-74. 2 vols. Jacksonville, Ala. 

Clement Claiborne Clay Papers, 1811 (1821-1915) 1925. 8,515 items 
and 25 vols. Huntsville, Ala. 

Howell Cobb Papers, 1848 (1854-68). 39 items. Athens, Ga. 

John Hartwell Cocke Papers, 1825 (1840-65) 1869. 10 items. Flu- 
vanna County, Va. 

Martha (Foster) Crawford Diaries, 1846-81. 7 vols. Clinton, Ala. 


Jabez Lamar Monroe Curry Papers, 1880-93. 5 items. Washington, 
DC. 
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Nathaniel Henry Rhodes Dawson Papers, 1861-62. 25 items. Selma, 
Ala. 

Henry Dild Estate Accounts, 1913. 1 vol. Uniontown, Ala. 

Joseph Sherman Diltz Papers, 1862-86. 166 items. Urb:na, Ohio. 

Dothan (Ala.) Mayor’s Docket, 1885-89. 1 vol. Dothan, Ala. 

William A. J. Finney Papers, 1849 (1858-60) 1864. 63 items. Muse- 
ville, Va. 

Nathan Bedford Forrest Papers, 1862 (1864-65). 392 items. Ala- 
bama and various places. 

Jones and Edwin Wiley Fuller Papers, 1810 (1840-70) 1895. 555 
items. Louisburg, N. C. 

James S. Gaines Papers, 1823 (1836-76). 12 items. Sullivan County, 
Tenn. 

James R. Garber Papers, 1861; 1864. 2 items. Selma, Ala. 

James T. Gee Papers, 1837-64. 10 items. Selma, Ala. 

Sterling, Neville Charles, and Joseph Gee Papers, 1816 (1824-41) 
1850. 38 items. Wilcox County, Ala. and Halifax County, N. C. 

William H. Gilliland Papers, 1836-68. 350 items and 2 vols. Wilcox 
County, Ala. and Charleston, S. C. 

Robert S. Gracy Papers, 1828-48. 8 items. Iredell County, N. C., 
and Mt. Meigs, Ala. 

W. B. Green Papers, 1852; 1853. 2 items. Petersburg, Va. 

J. W. Griffin Papers, 1862-63. 7 items. Selma, Ala. 

William Joseph Hardee Papers, 1863-71. 3 items. Selma, Ala. 

William H. Hatchett Papers, 1828 (1836-49). 68 items. Lunenburg, 
County, Va. 

Jeremiah and Byron V. Henry Papers, 1832 (1842-54) 1885. 44 items. 
Lilesville, N. C. 

Sarah Catherine Himes Papers. 1867 (1871-90). 16 items. Russell 
County, Ala. 

George Smith Houston Papers, 1831 (1840-78) 1899. 438 items and 
3 vols. Athens, Ala. 

Leonidas Jeffreys Papers, 1835-66. 21 items. Wake County, N. C. 

Thomas Sidney Jesup Papers, 1830-46. 9 items. Berkeley County, 
Va. 

Daniel W. Jordan Papers, 1827 (1843-75) 1913. 4,250 items and 8 
vols. Camden, S. C. 

John McIntosh Kell Papers, 1841 (1842-65) 1889. 109 items and 3 
vols. Darien, Ga. 

Michael J. Kenan Account Book, 1849-66. 1 vol. Monroe County, 
Ala. 

William Law Papers, 1761 (1802-70) 1890. 1,811 items and 18 vols. 
Darlington, S. C. 
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Burwell Boykin Lewis Papers, 1843-94. 585 items. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Dixon Hall Lewis Papers, 1838. 2 items. Montgomery, Ala. : 

George Long Papers, 1831 (1833-79). 20 items. Poulton, Lancashire, 
England. 

Edward Lucas Papers, 1821-68. 138 items. Charlestown, W. Va. 

John M. McNeel Papers, 1862; 1864. 2 items. Ga. 

Neill McNeill Papers, 1793 (1850-65) 1899. 146 items. Robeson 
County, N. C. ’ 

Alexander Beaufort Meek Papers, 1839 (1841-65) 1875. 41] items and 
5 vols. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

E. S. Metts Papers, 1860-64. 4 items. (Ala.?) 

Jacob Mordecai Papers, 1784 (1812-72) 1904. 2,806 items and 5 vols. 
Warrenton, N. C., and Richmond, Va. 

John Tyler Morgan Papers, 1898-99. 3 items. Selma, Ala. 

Joseph Winn Moses Papers, 1876-77. 5 items. Montgomery, Ala. 

Leroy Napier Papers, 1863-65. 5 items. Macon County, (Ala.?) 

Thomas McAdory Owen Bibliography [ca. 1909]. 1 vol. (Montgom- 
ery, Ala.) 

Ebenezer Pettigrew Papers, 1833-50. 13 items. Sumterville, Ala. 

J. R. Posey Papers, 1863-74. 3 items. (Coosa County, Ala.) 

F. B. Satterthwaite Papers, 1848 (1856-73) 1879. 290 items. Wash- 
ington, N. C. 

D. Lewis Saxon Papers, 1838 (1850-54) 1869. 36 items. Huntington, 
S. C. 

Louisa M. (Jelks) Sills Papers, 1828 (1839-62) 1895. 35 items. Ala. 
and Nash County, N. C. 

William H. Simmons Account Books, 1851-71. 6 vols. Tomkins- 
ville, Ala. 

William Dunlap Simpson Papers, 1798 (1852-78) 1914. 3,660 items. 
Laurens, S. C. 

J. B. Smaw Account Books, 1851-73. 3 vols. Boligee, Ala. 

John Snow Papers, 1863-65. 10 items. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

W. A. Stephens Papers, 1863-64. 6 items. Wedowee, Ala. 

William Carter Stubbs Papers, 1859-71. 7 items. Auburn, Ala. 

James Goode Tait Papers, 1845-54. 4 items. Black’s Bluff, Ala. 

Cabell Tavenner and Alexander Scott Withers Papers, 1784 (1828- 
67) 1929. 3,000 items. Wood County, W. Va. 

William Turner Papers, 1830-93. 13 items. Perry County, Ala. 

Rebecca Vasser Journal, 1856-62. 1 vol. Athens, Ala. 

Leroy Pope Walker Papers, 1861-68. 5 items. Huntsville, Ala. 

Henry Watson, Jr., Papers, 1762 (1819-67) 1880. 1,565 items. 
Greensboro, Ala. 


Joseph Wheeler Papers, 1864 (1879-99) 1903. 44 items. Wheeler, Ala. 
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W. Lindsay Wilson Papers, 1923-33. 28 items. Greenville, S. C. 
Samuel O. Wood Papers and Account Books, 1847 (1855-80) 1899. 
368 items. Gay’s Landing, Ala. 
William Woolridge Diary, 1855-58. 1 vol. Bridgeville, Ala. 
William Lowndes Yancey Papers, 1846. 2 items. Wetumpka, Ala. 
James M. Young Papers, 1822-63. 15 items. Dallas County, Ala. 
Gervin Yuille Papers, 1844-52. 12 items. Mobile, Ala. 
Donacp E. THompson 
University of Alabama 


What Does Industry Expect of a Community? By H. Y. Bassett. Uni- 
versity, Alabama: Bureau of Public Administration, 1948. 19 pp. 


This little booklet, written by the vice-president and general man- 
ager of a large industry which has recently located at Decatur, Ala- 
bama, emphasizes very strongly the importance of the general tone 
and temper of local government and community services as factors in 
industrial location ranking alongside the more obvious economic ones 
of raw materials, markets, etc. Mr. Bassett suggests that a sound and 
active local community, with adequate and expanding governmental 
services, may well offer more inducement to incoming industries than 
a program of specific subsidies or tax exemptions. 

York WILLBERN 
University of Alabama 


A Comprehensive Bibliography of Henry Vaughan. Compiled and 
annotated by E. L. Marilla. University of Alabama Studies, Number 
3. University, Alabama: University of Alabama Press, 1948. 44 pp. $1. 


During the present century the so-called minor poets of the seven- 
teenth century have received increasing bibliographical attention from 
scholars and critics of English literature. Professor Marilla’s booklet 
on Henry Vaughn lists eight biographical sources, nine early editions, 
twenty-five modern editions, and 217 critical and miscellaneous pub- 
lications. His critical appraisals or explanatory comments make the 
compilation especially useful, although some students may question his 
apparently too frequent dismissal of an item with comments such as 
“of no value,” “of slight importance.” The work is supplied with 
valuable cross-references, is well arranged, and is well printed. The 
reviewer has noticed no misprints. 

JOHNSTONE PARR 
University of Alabama 
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News and Notices 


ARTICLES ON OR RELATED TO ALABAMA APPEARING IN 
CURRENT PERIODICALS 


This annotated check list of articles on or related to Alabama has 
been compiled by four members of the Editoria: Board: George V. 
Irons (Howard College), Weymouth T. Jordan (Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute), Leon F. Sensabaugh (Birmingham-Southern College), and 
Carey V. Stabler (Florence State Teachers College). 

Arnall, Ellis. “Memo to Southern Liberals.” Southwest Review, 
XXXIII, 1-4 (Winter, 1948). 

The recent victories of liberalism in Alabama are cited by the 
former governor of Georgia in his memo on ways and means for 
the future success of southern liberals. 

Barnes, James A. “Myths of the Bryan Campaign.” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XXXIV, 367-404 (December, 1947). 

An interpretation of William Jennings Bryan's participation 
and influence in the American conflict between agrarianism and 
urbanism in 1896. 

Baskette, Floyd K. “Early Methodists and Their Literature.” Emory 
University Quarterly, III, 207-216 (December). 

A survey of Methodist journalism prior to 1844. 

Bemis, Samuel Flagg. ‘First Gun of a Revisionist Historiography of 
the Second World War.” Journal of Modern History, XIX, 55-59 
(March, 1947). 

A review article concerning efforts of several writers and others 
to place war guilt upon President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Black, Robert C., III. “The Railroads of Georgia in the Confederate 
War Effort.” Journal of Southern History, XIII, 511-534 (Novem- 
ber, 1947). 

A description of the importance of Georgia railroads to the 
Confederacy and how their loss helped shorten the Civil War. 
Boggs, R. S. “Folklore Bibliography for 1946.” Southern Folklore 

Quarterly, XI, 1-92 (March, 1947). 

A list of significant publications, briefly annotated, on general 
folklore. 
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Botter, David. “Psychosis Down South.” Southwest Review, XXXII, 
325-333, (Autumn, 1947). 

The material and human resources of Alabama are included in 
a vigorous appeal for a realistic appraisal of current southern 
problems and their solution under the guidance of southern 
liberals. 

Briggs, Harold E. “An Appraisal of Historical Writings of the Great 
Plains Region since 1920.” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 

XXXIV, 83-100 (June, 1947). 

An experiment in historiography, including discussions of 
printed materials concerning Oklahoma and Texas. 

Carter, Clarence E. ‘Colonialism in Continental United States.” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XLVI, 17-28 (January, 1948). 

The status of the twenty-nine states of the Union which were 
at one time territories of the United States. 

Cole, Fred C. “Book Reviews: An Editor’s Point of View.” Journal 
of Southern History, XIII, 264-274 (May, 1947). 

A discussion of certain vicissitudes of history magazine editors, 
with proposals of methods of writing more acceptable reviews. 
Cordell, Mrs. Robert Vaughn. “Lapile: A Pioneer Community.” 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly, VI, 275-285 (Autumn, 1947). 

The settlement of several Alabama families during the fifties is 
mentioned in an account of pioneer life in Union County, Ar- 
kansas. 

Current, Richard N. ‘Webster’s Propaganda and the Ashburton 
Treaty.” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIV, 187-200 
(September, 1947). 

A further explanation of Daniel Webster’s manipulation of 
American public opinion in the ratification of the Webster-Ash- 
burton Treaty (1942). 

Davies, Wallace E. “The Problem of Race Segregation in the Grand 
Army of the Republic.” Journal of Southern History, XIII, 354-372 
(August, 1947). 

A study of the G. A. R.’s attempted solutions of segregation in 
its Southern Departments, including Alabama, particularly be- 
tween 1883 and 1906. 

Graf, Leroy P. “Colonizing Projects in Texas South of the Nueces, 
1820-1845.” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, L, 431-448 (April, 
1947). 

A survey of land grants in the territory between the Nueces and 
Rio Grande immediately before the Mexican War. 
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Grantham, Dewey W., Jr. “Georgia Politics and the Disfranchisement 
of the Negro.” Georgia Historical Quarterly, XXXII, 1-21 (March, 
1948). 

‘ discussion of leading Georgia Democrats of the early twen- 
tieth century and means by which Negroes were disfranchised. 

“Southern Congressional Leaders and the New Freedom, 
1913-1917.” Journal of Southern History, XIII, 439-459 (November, 
1947). 

re account of southern congressional leaders, including Oscar 
W. Underwood, and their consummation of Woodrow Wilson's 
domestic legislative program. 

Halsell, Willie D. ‘Note on a Phase of L.Q.C. Lamar’s Career.” 
Journal of Mississippi History, IX, 21-29 (January, 1947). 

A discussion of the traits of character and personality of the 
distinguished Mississippian which enabled him to lead the forces 
of reconciliation after the war. 

Harrison, Joseph. ‘The Cradle’s Revenge.” Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, XXIII, 45-57 (Winter, 1947). 

The significance of high birth rate in the South and of Negro 
migration to other sections of the nation from the South. 

Hessettine, William B. “The Value of Regional History.” Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly, VII, 11-19 (Spring, 1948). 

Presents the idea that American life has been organized on the 
regional basis, and that the contest between groups for the control 
of the region has been the dynamic force in American history. 
Suggests implications, relative to the study and writing of history, 
that follow this thesis. . 

Keller, Herbert A. “The Historian and Life.” Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review, XXXIV, 3-36 (June, 1947). 

A discussion, in part, of the contributions of several outstanding 
historians, including U. B. Phillips and Douglas C. McMurtrie. 

Kelly, John Alexander. “Descendants of James Taylor in the Diction- 
ary of American Biography.” Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Gen- 
ealogical Magazine, XXIX, 127-129 (October, 1947). 

This compilation of the descendants of an Englishman who 
came to America in 1660 includes the names of several who mi- 
grated to the Alabama territory. 

Kelly, J. A. “Geneological Notes on the Gaines Family.” Tyler's 
Quarterly Historical and Geneological Magazine, XX XIX, 262-264 
(April, 1948). 

Additions and corrections to the previously published geneol- 
ogical notes on the Gaines family. The record shows many re- 
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movals of this family from Virginia and North Carolina to 
Alabama. 

Klingberg, Frank Wysor. “The Case of the Minors: A Unionist 
Family within The Confederacy.” Journal of Southern History, 
XIII, 27-45 (February, 1947). 

A description of a Mississippian’s efforts to obtain redress from 
the Southern Claims Commission for losses during the Civil War. 

Kyte, George W. “A Spy on the Western Waters: The Military In- 
telligence Mission of General Collot in 1796.” Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, XXXIV, 427-452 (December, 1947). 

An account of the reconnaissance activities of a French agent, 
Victor Collot, in the Ohio and Mississippi Valleys in 1796. 

Leslie, William R. “The Constitutional Significance of Indiana’s 
Statute of 1824 on Fugitives from Labor.” Journal of Southern 
History, XIII, 338-353 (August, 1947). 

A reappraisal of Indiana legislation to safeguard runaway 
slaves, including a comparison of somewhat similar legislation 
passed earlier in Pennsylvania. 

Lonn, Ella. “Reconciliation between the North and South.” Journal 
of Southern History, XIII, 3-26 (February, 1947). 

An interpretation of certain factors helping the North and 
South to adjust to new relationships, particularly after 1900. 
Mathiessen, F.O. “American Poetry, 1920-40.” Sewanee Review, LV, 

24-55 (Winter, 1947). 

An essay on some of the influences of leading American poets, 
including several southern fugitives. 

McLuhan, Herbert Marshall. “The Southern Quality.” Sewanee Re- 
view, LV, 357-383 (Summer, 1947). 

A general survey of southern attitudes, by representative writers, 
advancing certain reasons for divergent traditions of the North 
and South. 

Mencher, Samuel. ‘Individualism in Modern Western Culture.” 
Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, XXVIII, 257-263 (December, 
1947). 

ie interpretation of the effects of industrial culture upon es- 
tablished European and American social institutions. 

Merrill, Louis Taylor. ‘General Benjamin F. Butler in the Presi- 
dential Campaign of 1864.” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
XXXIII, 537-570 (March, 1947). 

-An account of Butler’s chances at the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion and of Abraham Lincoln’s support of him for the nomina- 
tion. 
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Morton, Ward M. “Column Right! March!” Southwestern Social 
Science Quarterly, XXVIII, 125-131 (September, 1947). 

A discussion of continual military training and its psychological 
effects upon its supporters and participants. 

Nuermberg, Ruth Ketring. “Asbury Dickins (1780-1861): A Career 
in Government Service.” North Carolina Historical Review, XXIV, 
281-314 (July, 1947). nak os 

A summary of a southern career public servant's activities 1n 
several secondary positions with the federal government. 

Pierson, George W. “Recent Studies of Turner and the Frontier Doc- 
trine.” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIV, 453-458 (De- 
cember, 1947). 

An appraisal of the varying and changing interpretations of 
Frederick Jackson Turner’s evaluation of the significance of the 
American frontier. 

Plette, W. Fredric. “A New Play Program.” Southern Speech Journal, 
XII, 68-71 (January, 1947). 

An explanation of the work of the New Plays and Production 
Section of the American Educational Theatre Association, and of 
the possibilities of developing new dramatic talent in many Ala- 
bama and southern communities. 

Quattlebaum, Paul. “Quattlebaum, a Palatine Family in South Caro- 
lina.” South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 
XLVIII, 1-11, 84-94, 167-176 (January, April, July, 1947). 

The history of the Quattlebaum family, who emigrated from 
the Palatinate to America in the 1700’s. Contains several entries 
concerning members of the family who were among the first set- 

* tlers to move from South Carolina to Alabama. 

Roberts, William P. “James Dunwoody Bulloch and the Confederate 
Navy.” North Carolina Historical Review, XXIV, 315-366 (July, 
1947). 

A study of Bulloch’s war activities, emphasizing his efforts to 
press the famous Laird rams into Confederate service. 

Saloutos, Theodore. ‘“The American Farm Bureau Federation and 
Farm Policy, 1933-1945.” Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, 
XXVIII, 313-333 (March, 1948). 

An appraisal of the national Farm Bureau and its efforts to 
secure parity prices during the “New Deal” period. 

Saloutos, Theodore. ‘‘The Southern Cotton Association, 1905-1908.” 
Journal of Southern History, XIII, 492-510 (November, 1947). 

A survey of unsucces: ful efforts, mainly by limiting production, 
of a southwide orgayii...:ion to increase prices to cotton producers. 
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Simkins, Francis B. ‘The Everlasting South.” Journal of Southern 
History, XIII, 307-322 (August, 1947). 

An interpretation of the southern way of life, with some em- 
phasis on the activities of southern liberals. 

Spraggins, Tinsley Lee. ‘Mobilization of Negro Labor for the De- 
partment of Virginia and North Carolina, 1861-1865.” North Caro- 
lina Historical Review, XXIV, 160-197 (April, 1947). 

A survey of Confederate and Federal use and effectiveness of 
Negro workers in eastern Virginia and eastern North Carolina. 

Stacy, Mrs. P. “Overton-Pettuses.” Tyler’s Quarterly Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, XXIX, 140-152 (October, 1947). 

Genealogical history of two well-known Virginia families. En- 
tries show settlement of members of the family in Alabama during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Todd, Willie Grier. “North Carolina Baptists and Slavery.” North 
Carolina Historical Review, XXIV, 135-159 (April, 1947). 

An account of North Carolina Baptist’s interests and activities 
concerning slavery and secession, emphasizing the period from 
1840 to 1861. 

Tyler, Lyon G. “The Outstanding Events in Monroe’s First Adminis- 
tration.” Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Geneological Magazine, 
XXXIX, 231-237 (April, 1948). 

Commentaries on the “veracity” controversy between General 
Jackson and President Monroe in connection with the General’s 
invasion of Florida. 

Vandiver, Frank E. “The Mexican War Experience of Josiah Gorgas.” 
Journal of Southern History, XIII, 373-394 (August, 1947). 

A description of Gorgas’ experiences as a lieutenant of ordi- 
nance (1846-1848), which helped train him for his Civil War ac- 
tivities. 

Warren, Harris G. “Population Elements of Claiborne County, 1820- 
1860.” Journal of Mississippi History, 1X, 75-87 (April, 1947). 

An analysis of the motives, number, origin, and occupations of 
the early settlers in Claiborne County, Mississippi. 

Weaver, Herbert. ‘Foreigners in’ Ante-Bellum Towns of the Lower 
South.” Journal of Southern History, XIII, 62-86 (February, 1947). 

A preliminary evaluation of the significance of immigrants in 
certain southern urban centers (1850-1860), including Mobile, 
Alabama. 

Wiley, Bell Irvin. ‘The Twelfth Annual Meeting of the Southern 
Historical Association.” Journal of Southern History, XIII, 74-86 
(February, 1947). 
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A summary of the meeting held in Birmingham, Alabama, Oc- 
tober 31-November 2, 1946. 

Willcox, William B. “British Strategy in America, 1778.” Journal of 
Modern History, XIX, 97-121 (June, 1947). 

A discussion of British strategy in the revolting northern col- 
onies in 1778 and the shift of military operations southward. 
Wiltse, Charles M. “John C. Calhoun and the ‘A. B. Plot.’” Journal 

of Southern History, XIII, 46-61 (February, 1947). 
An appraisal of Calhoun’s efforts to discredit a rival, William 
H. Crawford, in skirmishes preceding the 1824 presidential elec- 
tion. 

Wright, Nathalia. “The East Tennessee Background of Sidney La- 
nier’s Tiger-Lilies.’ American Literature, XIX, 127-138 (May, 
1947). 

The background of Sidney Lanier’s first novel, one of the 
earliest serious treatments of the southern mountaineer. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF THE ALABAMA HIsTorIcAL AssociATION 


ApAms, Henry W., Atlanta, Ga. 

AGEE, Rucker, Birmingham 

Arkin, Mrs. Mary LuvINGcsTon, 
Montgomery 

ANDERS, JAMES M., Jacksonville 

ANDERSON, Paut J., Anniston 

BAILEY, SELDEN X., Dothan 

Bain, Mary M., Birmingham 

Baker, Mrs. ROBERT HADEN, 
Montgomery 

Barnes, ELLy Rurr, Montgom- 
ery 

BASWELL, Mrs. J. L., Birming- 
ham 

BAUERLEIN, GrEorGE, Talladega 

BAUMHAUER, CHARLES A., Mobile 

BEALL, BLANCHE, Birmingham 

BEAMGUARD, Mrs. ELIZABETH 
Parks, Huntsville 

BEASLEY, BucKNER, Hopkinsville, 
Ky. 

Beck, J. E., Mobile 

Beck, Mrs. J. E., Mobile 

BEDSOLE, J. L., Mobile 

BeEpso_E, V. L., Baton Rouge, La. 

BeEtsEr, T. A., Montgomery 

BENNETT, AUSTIN L, Tuscaloosa 

BjURBERG, RicHARD H., Auburn 

Biarir, ALGERNON, Montgomery 

Bonner, Mrs. JAMEs C., Birming- 
ham 

BoucHER, RAYMOND, Iowa City, 
Iowa 

BRACKEEN, L. O., Auburn 

BRADLEY, JOHN MILLER, Birming- 
ham 
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BRANNON, PETER ALEXANDER, 
Montgomery 

BRANTLEY, Wo. H., Jr., Birming- 
ham 

BROMBERG, RosertT H., Birming- 
ham 

Brooks, J. O., Hamilton 

Brown, Mrs. CHARLOTTE CHIL- 
TON, Montgomery 

Burns, Percy Pratr, Birming- 
ham 

BuTLer, Mary SELLERS, Selma 

CALKINS, Mrs. CHARLES R., New- 
bern 

CANTRELL, CiypE H., Auburn 

CapeEsius, ANDREW, St. Bernard 

Carpon, Hucu, Birmingham 

CARMICHAEL, EMMETT B., Bir- 
mingham 

CARPENTER, WILLIAM THOMAS, 
Tuscaloosa 

CHANDLER, RALPH BRADFORD, 
Mobile 

CHAPMAN ELIZABETH HUuMEs, 
Birmingham 

CHAPMAN, JAMES H., Birming- 
ham 

CHAPPELL, Gorpon T., Mont- 
gomery 

CuasE, Henry BE.LtLows, Hunts- 
ville 

CuHasE, MAE W., Auburn 

CHENAULT, FRANK LEIGH, De- 
catur 

CuRISsTIAN, E. B., Cleveland, 
Tenn. 
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CLARK, GrorGE LuTHER, Mill- 
brook 

CLINTON, MATHEW WILLIAM, 
Tuscaloosa 

CoLeMAN, JOHN S., Birmingham 

Comer, Hucu Moss, Sylacauga 

Comer, JAMES McDONALD, Bir- 
mingham 

COMMANDER, SOLLIE Foy, Mont- 
gomery 

Crappock, FRENCH H., Sylacauga 

Craic, Mrs. Farris H., Birming- 
ham 

CRENSHAW, Mrs. Fives, Mont- 
gomery 

Crist, GEORGE WILLIAM, New 
York, Ns. yY. 

Croom, Mrs. STEPHENS G., 
Mobile 

CrowE, Mitprep R., Birming- 
ham 

Curtis, Mrs. M. E., Camden 

Curtis, Mrs. Vircit C., Phenix 
City 

DaBNEY, MARYE YEAMANS, Bir- 
mingham 

DALE, WILLIAM Pratt, Birming- 
ham 

DarsBy, Mrs. ANDREW J., Florence 


DauceTTE, Mrs. C. W., Jackson- 
ville 

Davis, CHARLES, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Davis, HARWELL G., Birming- 
ham 

Davis, P. O., Auburn 

Deer, Mrs. WILLIAM E., Clai- 
borne 

DEJARNETTE, Davin L., Univer- 
sity 

DELANEY, CALDWELL, Mobile 

DENNIS, Mrs. J. M., Montgomery 
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DINGLEDINE, RAYMOND C., Au- 
burn 

Dossins, CHARLES G., Montgom- 
ery 

DONELSON, FLORENCE LEwISs, 
Birmingham 

DostTER, JAMES F., Tuscaloosa 

DRAUGHAN, RALPH B., Auburn 

Ecuots, WILLIAM GRAHAM, Uni- 
versity 

Epwarps, AUGUSTINE D., JR., 
Jacksonville 

Epwarps, OscAR WENDELL, 
Florence 

ELLISON, RHODA COLEMAN, 
Montgomery 

ELMorE, Mrs. FRANK, 
Montgomery 

ExLmMore, Mrs. VINCENT M., 
Montgomery 

ENGSFELDT, Mrs. CAROLINE P., 
Birmingham 

FaLttaw, Mrs. SmitH, Birming- 
ham 

FARMER, HALLIE, Montevallo 

FELGAR, Rosert P., Jacksonville 

FERGUSON, HILL, Birmingham 

FIDLER, WILLIAM Perry, Univer- 
sity 

Ficu, Mrs. JOHN P., Mont- 
gomery 

FITZGERALD, WILLIAM NorMAN, 
Jr., Milwaukee, Wis. 

FLEMING, A. H., Montgomery 

FosTER, LAWRENCE, Tuscaloosa 

Fow er, LuTHer, Columbiana 

FRANKE, WILL F., Birmingham 

FUNDERBURG, Mrs. LONNIE, Bir- 
mingham 

Ganrup, Mrs. B. W., Tusca- 
loosa 

GARDNER, LUCIEN DUNBIBBIN, 
Montgomery 
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GARDNER, Mrs. SADIE PEARSON, 
Selma 

GARNER, ALLIE, Ozark 

GARNER, WILLIAM STANLEY, 
Ozark 

Goetz, Mrs. James R., Bir- 
mingham 

Go1nc, ALLEN JOHNSTON, Univer- 
versity 

Gort ies, M. B. V., Birmingham 

GrRaAvVEs, JOHN TEMPLE, Birming- 
ham 

GREEN, Lots Rainier, Montgom- 
ery 

GriFFITH, LucILLE BLANCHE, 
Montevallo 

GRIMMETT, Froy, Opelika 

GRISHAM, JAMES HarVEY, Au- 
burn 

GULLEDGE, WILLIAM ASBURY, Ver- 
bena 

HacGar, Marie HERBERT, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

Haixs, Frances M., Montgomery 

Ham, JEssiE, Birmingham 

Hanmi, Mrs. E. CRANSTON, Mo- 
bile 

HAMNER, HERMAN BLUE, Phenix 
City 

Hamner, Rout, Talladega 

Harris, AGNES ELLEN, University 

Harris, SEALE, Birmingham 

Hawkins, Mrs. F. O., Montgom- 
ery 

HayEs, JosEPH C., University 

HENCKELL, R. B., Birmingham 

HENLEY, JOHN C., Jr., Birming- 
ham 

Henry, W. G., Anniston 

HERNDON, Mrs. H. H., Ozark 

Hewes, Hazeu Mag, Birming- 
ham 

HILDRETH, ELLEN, Tuscaloosa 
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Hoppy, E. J., Louisville, Ky. 

Hopces, WIixxI1s, Ashville 

HOLLAND, Preuir L., Birmingham 

HorMan, Mrs. NorMAN 
WILLarp, Ozark 

Hott, Percy WILLIAM, Galveston 
Texas 

Hoo.e, WILLIAM STANLEY, Uni- 
versity 

Horne, Joun E., Washington, 
Dc 

Howarp, Mrs. ANNIE SHILLITO, 
Mobile 

Hucues, Mrs. Appian, Bir- 


mingham 

Hutt, Josepn F., Chapel Hill, 
N. CG: 

HUTCHINSON, Mrs. RUTH RopER, 
Montgomery 


INGRAM, Jessica, Birmingham 

Irons, GeorcE V., Birmingham 

Ivey, O. T., [R., Smith’s Station 

Jack, THEoporE H., Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Jackson, WALTER M., Decatur 

Jacoss, Mrs. H. G., Scottsboro 

James, R. L., Russellville 

JeFFERS, Lewis FRANCES, Bir- 
mingham 

Jerrries, Mrs. FRANK M., Bir- 
mingham 

Jemison, E. Grace, Talladega 

JEMISON, RoBERT, JR., Birming- 
ham 

Jenkins, WILLIAM H., Decatur 

Jessup, W. L., Sylacauga 

Jounson, Evans C., Fayette 

Jounson, Sipney W., Auburn 

Jounston, GeorcE Burke, ‘Tus- 
caloosa 

Jones, G. Ernest, JR., Birming- 
ham 
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Jones, Mrs. Howarp C., New 
Market 

Jones, Lenore, Mobile 

Jones, WALTER B., University 

Jones, WALTER B., Montgomery 

Jones, WiLL1AM Brarr, Pell City 

Jorpan, WeyMouTH T., Auburn 

KeLty, Maup McLure, Mont- 
gomery 

KELLY, RICHARD Bussey, JR., 
Sylacauga 

KELLY, WILLIAM MILNER, Mont- 

. gomery 

KENNEDY, Mrs. J. P., Centreville 

KILLIAN, GussiE, Portersville 

KILPATRICK, EMMETT, Troy 

Kincery, ALIcE C., University 

LANCASTER, DALLAS M., Florence 

LapsLEy, JOHN W., Selma 

Lay, ORVILLE, Spring Hill 

LAWRENCE, R1ANzo J., Union 
Springs 

LITTLE, Epwarp CEcIL, Albert- 
ville 

Livincston, Mrs. Mary, Mont- 
gomery 

Lioyp, STEwarT J., University 

Lunp, F. Epwarp, Florence 

Lusk, Mrs. JouN A., Sr., Gun- 
tersville 

Lyons, JosEPH H., Mobile 

Lyons, Mrs. L. LEBARON, Mo- 
bile 

McArtHur, Mrs. Harry, Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss. 

McArrTuUvrR, J. T., Cordele, Ga. 

McCaALt, Doy LEALE, Monroe- 
ville 

McC vere, J. CLARENDON, Mobile 

McCormack, Carr, Newcastle 

McCorvey, Emity Gray, Mobile 

McCa.t, Doy LEALE, Monroe- 
ville 
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McCorvey, GEssNER T., Mobile 

McCrary, Mrs. L. C., Mobile - 

McDavip, MitTIE OweEN, Bir- 
mingham 

McGowIn, NorMAN FLoyp, 
Chapman 

McGrirF, Mary, Birmingham 

McMittan, JAMEs B., University 

McMittan, Knox, Auburn 

McMILLAN, MALCOLM Cook, 
Birmingham 

McNorton, CLAupE, Auburn 

MARSHALL, ETHEL, Montevallo 

MarTIN, THomMAs WESLEY, Bir- 
mingham 

Marty, Mrs. Epwarp C., Chicka- 
saw 

Meapows, Mrs. V. A., Opelika 

Metzc_er, A. B., Auburn 

MITCHELL, W. H., Florence 

Money, JAMEs E., Birmingham 

Moopy, E.L.is E., Boaz 

Moore, Mrs. T. L. Eufaula 

Moors, A. B., University 

MorcGan, RoserTA, Heflin 

Morris, HERBERT R., Mobile 

Moss, Mrs. C. L., Birmingham 

MULLINS, WILLIAM KENYON, 
Chickasaw 

Munro, Mrs. IRENE B., Mont- 

gomery 

Napier, Mrs. THomas H., 
Montevallo 

Newsy, Mrs. WILLIAM A., 
University 

NEWTON, REUBEN LEE, Jasper 

Newton, Mrs. REUBEN LEE, 
Jasper 

NIcHOLs, GLENN, Birmingham 

Nose, RoBERT ERNEST, An- 
niston 

No.anp, Lioyp, Fairfield 
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Noten, Leon A., Birmingham 

Noojin, BALPHA LONNIE, SR., 
Gadsden 

NUNNELEE, FRANK, Montgomery 

OsBurN, Epwin C., Athens 

Owen, Mrs. Marie BANKHEAD, 
Montgomery 

OweEN, THomas M., Jr., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

OwsLEy, FRANK, Nashville, Tenn. 

PANNELL, Mrs. ANNE Gary, Uni- 
versity 

ParKER, Mrs. G. A., Opelika 

PaRKER, Hiram E., Birmingham 

Parks, JOsEPpH H., Birmingham 

ParRTIN, RosertT L., Auburn 

Passmore, Mrs. Epwarp N., Do- 
than 

PATERSON, Haycoop S8r., Mont- 
gomery 

PAYNE, Mrs. LEONARD G., 
Fairhope 

Prace, Mrs. Mynatr WINSTON, 
Sylacauga 

PENNINGTON, EpGAR LEGARE, 
Mobile 

Persons, JOHN C., Birmingham 

PETER, LORRAINE, Montevallo 

Puitiies, Mrs. Avery, Ashland 

PICKETT, ELIZABETH BANKS, 
Montgomery 

Pitts, RopErT NEWTON, Pittsview 

Powers, Mrs. JEFF, JR., Mound- 
ville 

PRIVETT, Mrs. JOHN BLEVINS, 
Birmnigham 

Ramsey, Mrs. GEORGE WRENN, 
Sumterville 

RaTcuLirF, NORMAN SIDNEY, An- 
derson, Ind. 

RaTHER, BEssiE, Tuscumbia 

Reynotps, A. W., Auburn 

RICHARDSON, JESSE, Auburn 
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ROBERSON, NANCY CLAIBORNE, 
Montgomery 

Roserts, E. A., Mobile 

RosBeERTS, FRANCIS CABANISS, 
Huntsville 

Roserts, JEAN P., Sylacauga 

Rosinson, Mrs. JANIE GRACE, 
Birmingham 

RosInson, Mrs. WALTER WADE, 
Anniston 

RopIMAN, WILLIAM H., Marion 

Roesuck, Cora, Birmingham 

Rocers, C. M. A., Mobile 

RusHTon, ALLEN, Birmingham 

RusHTON, Marion, Montgomery 

RusuHTon, WILLIAM, Birmingham 

RussELL, Mrs. BENJAMIN, SR., 
Alexander City 

Rutu, W. Harpwickx, Montgom- 
ery 

SAFFOLD, Mrs. W. A., Montgom- 
ery 

SAMFORD, FRANK P., Birmingham 

SARGENT, GrorGE T., Auburn 

Sarkiss, H. J., Birmingham 

SAUER, Mrs. F. J., Mobile 

Scott, Mrs. Marvin, Headland 

Scruccs, Mrs. HusBert, Birming- 
ham 

SENSABAUGH, LEon F., Birming- 
ham 

SHANKS, Henry T., Birmingham 

SHEEHAN, Mrs. WILL T., Mont- 
gomery 

SHELL, MERLYN P., Abbeville 

SHEPARD, Kate, Mobile 

SHILLITO, Mrs. W. F., Birming- 
ham 

SHook, Mrs. PASCHALL G., Bir- 
mingham 

Srmpson, Mrs. HucH Lewis, 
Minter 


Sims, HENRY GRAHAM, Birming- 
ham 

Sims, HENRY Upson, Birming- 
ham 

SLATON SAMUEL TOLIVER, Bir- 
mingham 

SMITH, HARLER A., Montgomery 

SMITH, J. Craic, Sylacauga 

SMITH, Lewis M., Birmingham 

SMITH, OLIN THEODORE, Good- 
water : 

SmiTH, Mrs. Picketr C., Mont- 
gomery 

SouTH, O. P., Sr., Auburn 

SouTH, PERcy, Montgomery 

SPEAKER, Mrs. Exias Davis, Bir- 
mingham 

SPENCER, WILLIAM M., Birming- 
ham 

STABLER, CAREY, Florence 

STAKELY, Davis F., Montgomery 

STANLEY, C. M., Montgomery 

STEPHEN, WALTER W., Anniston 

STERNE, MERVYN H., Birmingham 

STRINGER, Mrs. MAE, Verbena 

STUART, GEORGE R., Birmingham 

SutzBy, JAMEs F., Jr., Birming- 
ham 

SUMMERSELL, CHARLES GRAYSON, 
University 

SUTHERLAND, JAMES STANLEY, 
Birmingham 

Sutter, Mrs. J. D., Birmingham 

SUTTON, ROBERT BENJAMIN, Au- 
burn 

Taytor, Mrs. Vat, Uniontown 

TEN Hoor, Marten, University 

THomMas, CHARLES Marion, 
Montgomery 

Tuomas, Ricuarp D., Eufaula 

THOMASON, Mrs. W. D., Albert- 
ville 
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‘Tompson, R. DuPont, Birming- 


ham 
TILLEY, JOHN S., Montgomery 


Tower, J. ALLEN, Birmingham 


TRUEMAN, WILLIAM H., Birming- 
ham 

TUNSTALL, Mrs. ALFRED Moore, 
Mobile 

TURNER, EuGENE L., III, Annis- 
ton 

TuRNER, Horace, Mobile 


TTUTWILER, AGNES MARGARET, 
Plantersville 

VERNER, Mrs. Cape, University 

WapDE, OLIVER JULIAN, Sheffield 

WALKER, ANNE KENDRICK, Eu- 
faula 

WALKER, EVELYN, Birmingham 

Warp, JoHN M., Montgomery 

WEATHERLY, JOHN J., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

WEAVER, JOHN B., Double 
Springs 

WEAVER, ROSAMOND PETTUS, 
Selma 

WEBB, JOHN C., Jr., Demopolis 

WesstTeER, Mrs. Dan T., Birming- 
ham 

WEFEL, Mrs. H. H., Mobile 

WELLs, CLARENCE A., Montgom- 
ery 

White, Mary, Aliceville 

WHITMIRE, BrYAnrT A., Birming- 
ham 

WILuiAMs, Mrs. ALMA BisHopP, 
Akron 

WILLIAMS, CLANTON Ware, Uni- 
versity 

WILLIAMS, CLINTON Epwarp, 
University 

WILiiAMs, Mrs. ELIZABETH G., 
Auburn 
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WILLIs, Mrs. GEorGE BULLOCK, Woop, MILTon L., Spring Hill 


Alexandria, Va. Wortey, Lixin E., Knoxville, 
WILLoucHBy, Masex E., Bir- Tenn. 
mingham Wyatt, T. E., Clanton 
Witson, LucHarLLeE C., Mont- Wynn, Mrs. C. W., Selma 
gomery YOUNGBLOOD, Mrs. BEEKMAN 
Winn, Mary, Birmingham Ler, Minter 
* * * 


To the Howard College Library, Birmingham, have recently been 
added the “Minutes of the Board of Directors of the Baptist State 
Convention, Marion, Alabama, December 26, 1848-February 9, 1852,” 
and the “Prescription Book of the Confederate General Hospital 
(Howard College), Marion, August 30, 1863-November 24, 1864.” In 
the latter the names of 406 patients are recorded, as well as meagre 
entries concetning prescribed pharmaceuticals and diets. 


The University of Alabama Library has received as a gift an addi- 
tional two-ton truckful of papers and documents of the Shelby (Ala- 
bama) Iron Company, 1840-1915. 


* + *# 


Walter Robinson, of the Department of History and Social Sciences, 
Florence State Teachers College, will have leave of absence in 1948- 
1949 to continue his studies at the University of Virginia and Julian 
Roebuck, instructor, has been granted a teaching fellowship at the 
University of Maryland. Both will work towards their Ph. D. degrees 
in history. 

* * * 

Formation of the “Gorgas Hall of Fame Committee,” for the pur- 
pose of “presenting the achievements of Dr. William Crawford Gorgas 
of Alabama for election in 1950 to New York University Hall of Fame 
for Great Americans” has been announced. 

Dr. O. C. Carmichael, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, has accepted the chairmanship of the or- 
ganization. Other members of the Executive Committee are: Thomas 
W. Martin, President, Alabama Power Company, Birmingham; Dr. 
James S. McLester, Birmingham; Dr. John M. Gallalee, President, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa; Dr. Raymond R. Paty, Chancellor, 
University System of Georgia, Atlanta; Dr. Charles F. Kettering, Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, Detroit; Dr. Seale Harris, Birmingham; Dr. 
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Alexander Guerry, President and Vice Chancellor, University of the 
South, Sewanee; Dr. Lloyd Noland, T. C. I. Hospital, Fairfield; Gen- 
eral Robert E. Noble, Anniston; Dr. M. Y. Dabney, Birmingham. 

The Alabama Historical Association unanimously voted, at its an- 
nual meeting, April 17, 1948, to support the nomination of General 
Gorgas to the Hall of Fame. 

* * * 

In the history department at Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Ray- 
mond C. Dingledine, assistant professor, has accepted a similar position 
at Madison College; Richard H. Bjurberg, instructor, has been granted 
a leave of absence to study at Vanderbilt University on a Rosenwald 
Fellowship; M. C. McMillan, formerly of Birmingham-Southern Col- 
lege, has accepted an assistant professorship; Hugh D. Reagan has been 
appointed instructor; and Weymouth T. Jordan has been granted a 
short-term stipend by the General Education Board to make a special 
study of the history of agriculture at the Graduate School of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
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